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Rotes. 


‘THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY,’ 

In Miss Bousx’s reply to Dr. Murray anent 
the word baccarat (ante, p. 191) there occurs the 
following sentence: ‘‘I will frankly own, too, 
that I have been riled sometimes, when I have 
turned to the ‘N. E. D.’ for instruction, to find 
quotations from second-rate newspapers and 
writers of no literary eminence.” 

While saying “ Hear, hear” to this, I should 
like to add, with all humility, that I, on my part, 
have been astonished to find with what readiness 
both old and new apparently unaccepted coinage 
is allowed to pass muster with our new standard 
authority. I am aware that a certain privilege 
has always been accorded to our greatest writers, 
and I should not, therefore, be surprised if, on 
turning over an Italian dictionary, I were to find 
such an unacceptable compound as precipite- 
volissimevolente. But I have hitherto been under 
the impression that it was a feat of considerable 
skill, not, of course, to coin a word—any one can 
do that—but to coin such a word as would find 
favour with the public and become incorporated 
in our language. Now, to all appearance, accept- 
ance by those who use the language is no longer 
necessary, and words coined in time for classifica- 
tion in the yet unpublished volumes of the 
‘N. E. D.’ may, whatever their merits, expect to 


receive due recognition at the hands of what I 
may call our “Académie.” The anonymous 
Saturday reviewer has only to pen the word 
episcopization (I do not say it is a bad word), and 
it is at once adopted by the standard work of the 
future. In last week’s Saturday Review I read 
that Lord Salisbury will have ‘an infinitely 
| more fashious job on his hands in a short time 
|than he had before.” Will my new volume of 
|the ‘N. E. D. duly chronicle this word as 
English, because an anonymous writer, who pos- 
\sibly hails from Scotland, has extended his 
patronage to it? 

Perhaps, in my ignorance, I am doing the 
‘N. E. D.’ an injustice; but when I see such 
words as collegiality, emblustricate, embreathement, 
and the like, with a single (and sometimes per- 
fectly worthless) authority attached to them, or 
such words as colloguiality and colloquialness 
(when all the time we have the accepted form col- 
loquialism), it seems to me there is some justifica- 
tion for the suspicion that not only are they what 
they are mostly labelled—rare or obsolete—but 
that they have never formed a part of the language 
they disfigure, and do not deserve to be enshrined 
in Dr. Murray’s great, but overburdened, dictionary. 

Again, Why, may I ask, do such words as en- 
faunce, entrepreignant, and the like, appear in an 
English dictionary? If every word borrowed 
from the French for a writer’s convenience is to be 
added to the language, we may as well throw in 
the whole French vocabulary. Surely a very 
strict line ought to be drawn between words so 
used and words and expressions which by constant 
use have become Anglicized ! 

Again, Why is a word like eruscation, which ig 
admittedly used in ignorance for coruscattion, per- 
petuated? If all the Malapropisms of literature 
are to be admitted into our standard work, what 
portentous lengths may it not assume ? 

It will perhaps be said that the aim of the 
‘N. E. D.’ is not to supply a standard dictionary, 
but to give a history of the language—to be a 
thesaurus, a treasure-house of knowledge. To 
which I reply that to collect and print, even, at 
great cost and labour, a vast amount of literary 
refuse is not to increase the value of the treasure- 
house. Muss Busk rightly calls attention to the 
“huge agglomeration of insignificant citations” 
therein piled up. I am calling attention to the great 
number of what Dr. Murray, in referring to 
other dictionaries, calls ‘‘ bogus words.” Though 
these help to testify to the enormous research ex- 

ended on the work, is it too much to hope that 
| for the future alittle more judicious pruning may 
be exercised, to the joint advantage of compiler 
and student? In the case of obsolete words it 
must often be extremely difficult to decide what is 
true and what is base coin; but in the, case of 
modern words there is no such difficulty, and we 
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lnymen have a right to expect that our philologists 
will decide between (say) concentwous and con- 
centual, if they do not reject both, and not blindly 
accept and perpetuate every word which a writer's 
ignorance or vanity may endeavour to impose upon 
us, Hotcomse Incursy. 
Atheneum Club, 


Cag.—Most of the omissions from the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ noticed in the columns of 
; N & Q.’ have been words of Greek or Latin 
origin, or of technical use. Permit me to “‘ make 
a note of” one of a different character. Ina note 
to Brand’s ‘ Observations on Popular Antiquities,’ 
arranged and revised by Henry Ellis, London, 
1813, vol. ii. p. 573, we read :— 

“« Grose tells us of a singular Superstition in the Army, 
where we shall hope it is not without its use. ‘Cagg, to 
cagg,’ says he, ‘is a military term, used by the private 
soldiers, signifying a solemn Vow or Resolution not to 
get ‘drunk for a certain time; or, as the term is, till 
their Cagg is out, which Vow is commonly observed 
with the strictest exactness. Zx.: I have caged myself 
for six Months. Excuse me this time and | will cagg 
myself fora Year. This Term is also used in the same 
sense among the common people in Scotland, where it 
is performed with divers Ceremonies.’ Vallancey, in his 
*Collectanea de Rebus Hiberincis,’ No. X. p. 490, tells 
us that ‘Cag is an old English word for ; fasting, or 
abstaining from meat or drink.’”’ 

I do not know the context of Vallancey’s re- 
mark; but as introduced here it suggests that the 
word Cag was also in use in Ireland. It would be 
interesting to know whether it is still discoverable 
in the folk-speech of the British Islands or 
America, Perhaps it would be still more inter- 
esting to know what are the ceremonies referred 
to as practised in Scotland, and whether they are 
still practised. Can any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ enlighten us? 

E. Sipney Hartianp. 

Barnwood Court, Gloucester. 





Tae Prince or Wares as Duce or Corn- 
WALL.—The celebration on November 9 of the 
fiftieth birthday of the Prince of Wales may 
serve as a reminder that the heir-apparent bore 
for the first month of his life only the title to 
which he was entitled by birth, and not that best- 
known one always given to the eldest son of the 
sovereign—that, in fact, he was Duke of Cornwall 
before he was made Prince of Wales. 

Samuel Wilberforce, in his diary, recorded, 
under date of November 12, 1841:— 

“Off to breakfast with Bunsen, and then Palace, 


Prince BE anne would see me; shewed me the young 
Duke of Cornwall asleep in bassinet,”—*‘ Life of Bishop 


Wilberforce,’ vol. i. p. 202. 
And on November 30 he wrote to C. Anderson :— 
“I have been in London once or twice lately, from 
Southwark. The Prince a little moistened me, by taking 
me to see the young Duke of Cornwall, and a very fine 
boy he is.”"—JZbid., p. 203, 





The infant prince was created Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester, by patent under the Great 
Seal, on December 4 ; but Bunsen, who was then 
the Prussian Ambassador at the Court of St, 
James’s, gave the heir-apparent his now accustomed 
title before it was formally his. Writing to his 
wife on November 23, 1841, he said :— 

“ The Queen requests that the King [of Prussia] will 
come hither the middle of January to stand godfather to 
the Prince of Wales at his baptism...... The Prince of 
Wales was shown to me by his father.”"—‘ A Memoir of 

m Bunsen,’ vol. i, p. 630. 

In this connexion there may be added an in- 
teresting anecdote, related by Bunsen, in a letter 
of November 13, 1846, as to the first occasion 
upon which the Prince of Wales heard himself 
called by that one of his titles which is premier in 
point of time. Bunsen had been 
* invited to Windsor Castle to spend the birthday of the 
Prince of Wales, for the first time, as it is not usual 
with the Queen to have foreign guests on that occasion, 
In the morning I accompanied the royal party to the 
terrace to see the troops, who fireda feu de joie in honour 
of the Prince of Wales, who enjoyed it much, in extreme 
seriousness, and returned duly, by a military salute, the 
salutation he received as the colours passed. I enquired 
of Prince Albert whether he had formed any idea as yet 
of his position, at this early age (five years). He told 
me that last month, in travelling through Cornwall he 
had asked for an explanation of the cheers accompanying 
the cry of ‘The Duke of Cornwall for ever!’ when 
Prince Albert informed him that there had been, | 
ago, a great and good Prince of Wales, called the Blac 
Prince, who was also Duke of Cornwall, and he had been 
so beloved and admired that people had not forgotten 
him, and the title being given to the eldest son of the 
Sovereign, together with that of Prince of Wales, it 
ought to teach him to emulate the merits of that great 
Prince, in order to be equally beloved and remembered.” 
—Jbid., vol, ii. pp. 120, 121. 

Atrrep F. Rossiss. 


IrnisH Superstition. (See 7S. xii. 85, 213,245.) 
—I have elsewhere said that the priests encourage 
these fictions and ceremonies. The following fact 
illustrates this: A poor widow who had alread 
lost three children had her only remaining child, 
to use the common phrase, “struck with death.” 
Its disease was supposed to be fever—of every form 
of which the Irish have a dreadful fear—so the 
neighbours, as was commonly done in such cases, 
built up a little hut of stones and sods (green 
turfs) in the field, with “just a hole low down to 
creep in and out,” and laid the poor child in it. 
“There was plenty of straw betwixt him and the 
ground, and a pitcher of water beside him; but 
the mother was so faithful to him that she never 
left him till, after a couple of days, just coming on 
the dusk of a summer's night, he died. Then the 
women, when they heard the crying and lamenting 
of the r mother over the last of her children, 
gathered to the hut, and by reason the widow was 
so poor there was not a bit of candle lighting; but— 





| glory be to God !—what would they see”-—let the 
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and the conditions—“ but four little lights dancing 
about the dead child; so the women ran and 
made such a talk of it that the priest, who would 
not give in to it at all, at all, till he had seen the 
lights himself, came up, and, sure enough, there 
were the four little stars shining and dancing about 
the corpse. Then the priest turned about to the 
lone mother and bade her hush her crying, for ‘it 
is you that are the happy woman,’ he said, ‘and 
them four lights are the souls of the children you 
have lost—the angels that have gone before you to 
God, and are preparing a place for you in heaven.’ 
And indeed,” added the narrator, “it is a good 
thing, ma’am, to have children before us in the 
other world, for they say they do be always inter- 
ceding for their parents ; and it is like, too, that 
the Lord, being very grateful to them, would have 


favour to the father and mother. I have two chil- | 


dren there—God rest theirsouls !—but both of them 
are boys, and they say the son angels lay two 
straws for the father and only one for the mother; 
but the daughter angel puts two for the mother 
and but one for the father ; but I don’t give in to 
that myself, I don’t.” 

Here is the literal meaning of the phrase “ May 
the Lord give you a bed in heaven !”—a frequent 
wish amongst the poor Irish. But how singular 
an idea of heaven must prevail when its accommo- 
dation is so literally looked for and so simply and 
primitively prefigured. Instead of the current 
visions of its glories, we have the rude straw bed 
of the Irish cabin, with the children who have 
gone before making it straw by straw. 

C, A. Waite. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Letrer or Ottver Cromwett.— When recently 
turning over the pages of some old volumes (1772) 
I found a cutting from a very old newspaper con- 
taining the enclosed copy of a letter signed “Oliver 
Cromwell,” which perhaps you may think worthy 
& space in your columns. To me it portrays the 
Protecto. in the character of a genial, kind-hearted 
country squire :— 

For my noble friend Thomas Knivett Esq. att his 
house Ashwell Thorpe Norfolk. 

S1r,—I ca’nnott praetend to any I'terest in you for 
any thing I have donn nor ask any favor for any service 
I may doe you but because I am conscious to my eelfe of 
& readinesse to serve any Gentleman in all possible 
civillityes I am bold to bee beforehand with you to aske 
your favor on the behalf of your honest poor neighbours 
at Hapton whoe as I am informed are in some trouble 
and are like to bee put to more by one Robert Browne 
your ten’ant whoe not well pleased with the way of those 
men seckes their disquiet all hee may—Truly nothinge 
moves me to desire this more then the pittie I beare 
them in respect to their honesties, and the trouble I 
heere they are like to suffer for their consiences and 
however the world interpretts it I am not ashamed to 
sollicitt for such as are any where under a pressure of 
this kinde, doeing herein as I would bee done by—Sr, 


reader mark the incident, and remember the place | 


this is a quarrelsome age and the anger seems to mee to 
bee the worse where the ground is thinges of difference 
in* opinion weh to cure, to hurt men in their names 

ersons or estates will not be found an apt remedie—Sr 
it will not repent you to protect those re men of 
Hapton from injurie and oppression wch that you would 
is the effect of this letter—Sr you will not want the 
grateful acknowledgement nor utmust endeavours of 
requital from your 

Most humble servant 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
1646 July 27 London. 
F. P. H. Houaues. 


Ropert Harvey, First Eart or Oxrorp 
(1661-1724).—His baptism is thus recorded in 
the register of St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, 
co. Middlesex :— 

“ Robert Harley, eldest sonn of S' Edward Harley, Knt 
| of the Hono™* order of the Bath, and the Lady Abigail 

his wife, was baptized the sixt day of December, 1661, 

Born the 5th of the same moneth.” 

See further ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxiv. p. 399. 
Dantet Hipwett. 





ALLHALLOWs CaurcH, Lomparp Srreet.— 
There have been ominous rumours respecting the fate 
of this truly beautiful church from time to time, 
and it is, therefore, to be hoped that those societies 
specially interested in the preservation of such 
historical memorials of past generations of citizens 
will be on the alert, and do their utmost to pre- 
vent the demolition of the sacred building. On 
entering the porch lately, I saw on the left an old 
gateway enriched with wonderful carving of cherubs’ 
heads, skulls, cross-bones, hour-glasses, and leaves, 
on which is the inscription :— 

“This ancient gateway was erected at the entrance in 
Lombard Street to Allhallows Church soon after the 
great Fire of London, and was removed to this place 
when the buildings adjoining in Lombard Street were 
rebuilt in = wd Robert Rigby? 

wa over 1 ” 
Richard Crawford iad 5 Churehwardens. 

On the north side, beneath a figure of old 
Father Time (with wings and scythe), appears the 
record :— 

“This church was repaired and beautified a,p, 1847. 
The Rev‘ Wiltshire Stanton Austin, M.A., Rector. 

William Smither 
and \ Churchwardens,” 
James Medwin 

On the south partition are the words :— 

“ This Church was rebuilt after the Fire of London at 
the Public Expense. Pewed and beautified by the In- 
habitants in the year 1694. 

The Rev’ Humphrey Zouch, Rector. 


Joseph Godwin rn 
Thomas Bishop } Churchwardens, 


There are some beautiful stained-glass windows, 
and the artistic workmanship of the chancel and 





‘7 e pen was drawn through the words “difference 
in” in original MS., which was in possession of a gentle- 





man in Salop. 
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pulpit is justly famed. A pleasing feature is the 
ceiling window, which admits much needed day- 
light. D. Harnisoy. 


Loa-ROLLING. — 

“* Log-rolling’ is...... the combination of different 
interests, on the principle ‘daub me and I daub thee.’ 
Whoever is too feeble to carry his own project combines 
with others in the same position, in order to get influence. 
Local affairs and grants are often brought to notice and 

the Congress in this way.”—‘ White, Red, Black: 
ketches of a the United States,’ by Francis and 
Theresa Pulezky (London, 1853), vol, i. p. 236, 


L, L. K. 


Tsomas Purtuirs, R.A., Portrait Parnter.— 
The inscription on a tombstone in the burying- 
ground of St. John’s Chapel, St. John’s Wood, in 
the parish of St. Marylebone, records that he was 
born October 18, 1770, and died April 20, 1845. 

Danie. Hipwett. 


“Boyrcorrep” ADOPTED 1nTO ITaLi1an.—The 
Voce, Roman newspaper, of August 1, under 
the heading ‘ Odii di Razza,’ gives the story of the 
quarrel between Magyars and Germans over the 
question of the reopening of the German theatre 
in Buda-Pesth, burnt down two yearsago. It is 
said that “those who signed the petition for the 
reopening find themselves delivered over to una 
specie di quarantena, or, in fact, boicottati.” 

R. H. Busx. 


“RunyInc THE GANTLOPE”=RUNNING THE 
GAUNTLET.—The following extract may prove of 
interest :— 

« Flogging with laths, in other words, ‘running the 
gantlope, the only corporal punishment that remained 
in use in the Prussian army, bas just been abolished by 
aie of the King.”— Nottingham Journal, July 21, 


The Rev. Dr. Brewer, in his ‘Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’ (p. 332), says :— 


“To run the gauntlet. To be hounded on all sides. 
Corruption of gantlope, the passage between two files of 
soldiers (Germ, gangel/aufen or gassenlaufen).” 


The original word, however, seems never now to 
: A. F. R. 


Saitors’ Anti-Fripay Svuperstitioy.—I have 
only now (October 10) seen the following in the 
Boston (U.S.) Herald of June 13. “CO, B.” I take 
to mean Cape Breton :— 


“ Tue GREENLAND Exprprtion.—North Sydney, C. B., 
June 12, 1891,—The Kite is under orders to sail at mid- 
night to-night. It was the original intention to sail 
earlier ; but there are several old ‘shell-backs’ in the 
ship’s company, and the idea of sailing on such a trip on 
Friday was too much for their nerves, They saw the 
captain this morning and called his attention to the fact 
that it would be a wilful flying in the face of Providence 
to start to-day. True old salt as he is, he agreed with 
them, and on his representations to Lieut, Peary the 
start was deferred.” 


The above is a curious example of the survival of 








an ancient superstition. Yet I believe Columbus 

began his voyage of New World discovery on a 

Friday. G. Juuian Harvey, 
Richmond-on- Thames. 


AvusTRALIAN Aboricines: Buriat Custom, 
—Canon Atkinson, in his delightful book, ‘ Forty 
Years in a Moorland Parish,’ explains the dis- 
inclination on the part of his parishioners to 
a body to burial by any other than the “ch 
road,” and also the motive of the old practice of 
driving stakes through the breasts of suicides 
when committing their bodies to the earth. Each 
practice had one and the same meaning and in- 
tention, and was observed in order to prevent the 
deceased from “coming again.” Some time ago 
(I forget the reference) I contributed to ‘N. &Q,’ 
a short vocabulary of words used by the aborigines 
of Australia at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and from the same source that these words 


were secured I obtained some information re- 


specting the customs of the aborigines. 

It struck me, when reading the learned canon’s 
remarks about “earth fastening” a corpse and 
the church way, as very singular that the aborigines 
no more desired the company of ghosts than did 
the Danby people. My ancient informant told 
me that on the occasion of a death of a member of 
a tribe the body of the deceased was wrapped and 
tied up in an old canoe or other covering, usually 
the bark of a tree, and a hole or grave prepared in 
the earth. Instead, however, of carrying the corpse 
by the nearest way straight to the grave, the 
bearers carried it by a complicated roundabout 
course, up this hill, down that, apparently in an 
aimless manner, only at last, after having pursued 
a long devious route, reaching the grave, the 
object being to puzzle the dead so that he should 
not be able to find his way back. Having arrived 
at the grave, they placed the corpse in it head 
downwards, and then piled a heap of stones and 
earth on the top of the grave to further hinder 
his return. They showed no signs of grief when 
one died, and did not like to speak of the dead; 
but my old friend, who, I explained in my former 
note, was born in Australia in 1797, and lived for 
many years amongst the natives, saw these and 
many other curious things with his own eyes. 

W. F. Manse Jacxsoy. 


VocasvLary.—I have not seen so much of it 
lately, but I well remember being disturbed years 
ago by elaborate statistics touching the vocabulary 
of distinguished authors. The materialistic view 
of the thing was that those who employed the 
largest vocabulary of words—i.¢., employed more 
of the dictionary—were also the greatest men in 
intellect. It was shown that Victor Hugo and 
Shakspere registered very high. But surely that 
is more an accident than anything in its favour. 
It would as a mere inference testify, one would say, 
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to discursive description more than toprofundity. A 
man such as Mercier, compiling tableaux to repre- 
sent the accumulated wealth of kingdoms, would 
quite surpass all the rest in terminology. A man 
such as Pascal would have much fewer words than 
a theorist like Adam Smith. As a rule, the more 
earthy and worldly the subject, and the more things 
were mentioned, the more words would be wanted. 
The more the soul and spirit spoke, dealing with 
intellectual ideas, the sooner would the necessary 
catalogue of words be full and finished with. 
Phrenology again, with its almost idiotic jumble 
of content with capacity, trended on the same 
materialistic road. The biggest fool would often 
have the biggest head, whilst the brightest man in 
the company—Byron or Pope—might have the 
smallest. Symmetry, harmony, proportion, form, 
might all argue something ; but mere size, apart 
from everything else, could only be valued by an 
empty head. A three-gallon pitcher can hold more 
wine than a two-gallon. But if the two-gallon be 
full and the other empty where lies the value? An 
ant may exhibit more brains than Gall the phreno- 
logist, if intelligence be the test. What has the size 
to do with the intellect ? The brain of a Kepler 
can take in (in a fashion) the infinite universe. If an 
eight-inch sphere can accommodate infinitude, what 
has size to do with intellectual conception? It 
wants a goose de foie gras, stuffed with the 
atomic nonsense of Democritus, to formulate such 
contradictions as that content is capacity; but we 
are smothered with the materialism of ’89—we 
scarcely know now that ether is elastic and that 
spirit packs closer than lightning. 
C, A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Naxep.—It is too often supposed that this word 
in Elizabethan times necessarily implied bare- 
bodied. The following, from Greene’s ‘ Euphues 
his Censure to Philantus, 1587 ’ (Grosart’s ed., vi. 
158), will show that this is an error :— 

“The Ladies of Troie (whose princely thoughts 
account none enemies but in Armour) noting from y* 
Walles your experience in martiall discipline desirous to 
prayse virtue in an enemy, are come under the conduct 
of naked knights (yet armed by the lawe of armes) to 
see if the Gretian pollicie in cyuill courtesie, bée com- 
parable to their prowes in warlicke indeuours.”’ 

Here naked simply means unarmed and un- 
armoured, devoid of that warlike attire to which 
they were otherwise entitled. Confute also 
‘Othello,’ V. ii, 261,— 

Or naked as I am, I will assault thee. 


Here, concealing for his own purposes that he 
has ‘‘a sword of Spain,” he by naked would con- 
firm Gratiano’s belief, “ Thou hast no weapon.” So 
Hamlet, when he wrote (IV. vii. 44), “I am set 


naked on your kingdom,” merely meant that | 


he was not merely without means of protec- 


tion, but without his trunks or attendants or any- 


thing but the clothes he had on. Hence, while 
Iago, in IV. i. 3, may possibly have meant to con- 
vey the looser idea, he really spoke so that Othello 
could not assert that he meant anything more 
than that Desdemona was undressed and in her 
smock or night-dress. Br. NicHotsoy, 


J. Downe’s ‘ Letrers,’ 1651, 1654, raz Same 
Epition.—In three or four other instances I 
have shown that in Elizabethan-Jacobean times 
authors or publishers had got rid of unsold copies 
of a book by reissuing it some years afterwards, 
either as a new book or as a new edition. I now 
add the 1654 dated issue of the above to this list, 
the publisher or the younger Donne, the editor, 
having looked for a larger sale in and just after 
1651. The evidence in every point is conclusive, 
and never contradictory; but as my readers will 
ask for proofs I give some as shortly as I can. The 
title-pages alone differ ; the first being ‘‘ Printed 
by J. Flesher, for Richard Marriott”; the other, 
“Printed by J. Flesher, and are to be sold by J. 
Sweeting.” Such engraved head-lines as there 
are are the same, and so are the engraved initial 
letters. Where in one issue letters are ill formed 
or defective they are so in both. ToT noticed on 
two different occasions as a catch-word, and each 
time and in each copy the 7’ of the catch-word was 
of one form and on the next page of another. In 
any line of the text the letters have the same 
positions in both copies to the letters of the lines 
above and below that line. So the signatures in 
both (0 3, &c.) bear exactly the same positions to 
the letters of the last line of the text—are under 
the same letters or the same parts of letters. Where 
in one issue the catch-word slopes either way it is 
the same in the other. And one very noticeable 
example of this occurs on p. 19, not as to a catch- 
word, but as to four lines at the side giving the 
place, “ From Micham,” &c., whence the letter was 
written, and its date. Three lines slope upwards 
to the right, except the end word of the first line, 
“ my,” which, like the fourth line, “9 Oct.,” is 
| horizontal. I know not, however, whether the 
| portrait of the 1651 issue was reissued in 1654; 
| the Museum copy of the latter is without it. 


Br. NicHo.son, 


P.S.—This fact is now noted in the Museum 
Catalogue, having been also observed by the 
authorities there. 





Apranam NewLanp.—Happening to stroll into 
St. Peter’s Churchyard, Dublin, a tombstone with 
the following inscription attracted my attention :— 
“ Here lieth the body of Abraham Newland, Esqr., 
died December 18, 1822, aged 53 years.” 
Can this be the head cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
land alluded to 7" S. xii. 78, 172? The name 
| seems uncommon, and if there happened to be a 

namesake living in Dublin about the same time as 
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he who formed the subject of the previous remarks 

recorded in ‘N. & Q.,’ it may well be classed as a 

noteworthy coincidence. T. OC. 
Dublin. 


Grernounp. (See 4" 5S. i. 61; 6"S. xi. 368, 
391, 492; xii. 135, 192.)—At the above references 
a passage from the ‘ Boke of St. Albans’ respect- 
ing the points of a good greyhound is discussed. 
An — Courser stated that he had always heard 
the line 


quoted as 


Syded lyke a Teme 


Sided like a bream. 
Apropos, in Gervase Markham’s ‘Country Con- 
tentments’ (1631) I find :— 


“ Now for the better help of your memory, I wil giue 
you an old Rime, left by our Fore-fathers, from which 
ou shal vnderstand the true shapes of a perfect Grey- 
ound, and this it is:— 
If you will haue a good tike, 
Of which there are few like, 
He must be headed like a Snake, 
Neckt like a Drake, 
Backt like a Beame, 
Sided like a Breame, 
Tailed like a Ratt, 
And footed like a Cat.—Pp, 48-9. 


J. F. Mansereou. 
Liverpool. 


Worps anv Lerrers.—The curious suggestion 
quoted below is made by the late Prof. De Morgan 
in a letter to the Rev. W. Heald (‘ Memoir of A. 
de Morgan,’ by his Wife. London, 1882, p. 215): 


**T wish you would do this: run your eye over an 
part of those of St. Paul's Epistles which begin wi 
TlavAoc—the Greek, I mean—and without paying any 
attention to the meaning. Then do the same with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and try to balance in your own 
mind the question whether the latter does not deal in 
longer words than the former. It has always run in my 
head that a little expenditure of money would settle 
questions of authorship in this way. The best mode of 
explaning what I would iy will be to put down the 
results I should expect as if I had tried them. 

“Count a large number of words in Herodotus—say 
all the first book—and count all the letters; divide the 
second number by the firet, giving the average number 
of letters to a word in that book, Do the same with the 
second book. I should expect avery close approximation. 
If Book I. gave 5.624 letters per word, it would not sur- 
“4 me if Book II. gave 5.619, I judge by other things, 

ut I should not wonder if the same result applied to 
two books of Thucydides gave, say 5.713 and 5.728. That 
is to say, I should expect the slight differences between 
one writer and another to be well maintained against 
each other, and very well agreeing with themselves. If 
this fact were established there, if St, Paul’s Epistles 
which begin with IavAog¢ gave 5.428 and the Hebrews 
gave 5.516, for instance, I should feel quite sure that 
the Greek of the Hebrews (passing no verdict on whether 
Paul wrote in Hebrew and another translated) was not 
from the pen of Paul. 

“If scholars knew the law of averages as well as 
mathematicians, it would be easy to raise a few hundred 
pounds to try this experiment on a grandscale. I would 





have Greek, Latin, and English tried, and I should ex. 
pect to find that one man writing on two different sub. 
jecta agrees more nearly with himself than two different 
men writing on the same subject. Some of these days 
spurious writings will be detected by this test. Mind, I 
told you so.” 

Has any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ leisure to test 
this suggestion on a small scale? One of Dr. 
Johnson’s essays in ‘The Rambler’ might be com- 

d with an equal amount of matter from the 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ and the results contrasted 
with others deduced from the writings of an author 
using a less Latinized style. P. J. AnDERsoy. 


Ay otp Etection Britt.—The following, show- 
ing how constituencies were worked sixty years 
ago, recently appeared in the Kendal Mercury :— 


During the time of a contested election in Meath some 
ferty years ago Sir Mark Somerville sent orders to the 
proprietor of the hotel in Trim to board and lodge all 
that should vote for him, for which he received the 
following bill, which he got framed, and it still hangs in 
Somerville House, county Meath. The copy fromw 
this was taken was amongst the papers of the late Very 
Rev. Archdeacon O’Connell, Vicar-General of the diocese 
of Meath :— 


MY BILL. 
April 16th, 1826, 
£84 
To Tenting 16 Freehold above stairs for Sir 
Mark, at 3s. 3d. a head, is to me 212 0 


To Eating 15 more below stairs, and 2 Priests 
after Super, is tome ... on es an Core 
To 18 Horses and 5 Mules about my yard all 
night at 13s. every one of them, and fora 
man which was loet on the head of watch- 
ing them all night, is tome ... sie wo § 6 
To six beds in one room and four in another, 
at 2 Guineas every Bed and not more than 
4 in any Bed, at any time, cheap enough, 
God knows, istome ... eee ese eee 
For Breakfast on Tay in the morning for 
every one of them, and as many more of 
them as they brought in, as near as I can 
guess, is to me ... ose on son - Cae 
To raw whiskey and punch, without talking of 
pipes and tobacco, as well as for breaking a 
ot above stairs, and other Glasses and delph 
or the first day and night, Iam not very 
sure, but for the 8 days and a half of the 
Election, as little as I can call it, and to be 
very exact, is in all or thereabouts as, near 
alan and not to be 2 particular, is to 
me at least - ous eee ons ... 1915 9 
For Shaving and Cropping off the heads of 49 
Freeholders for Sir Mark, at 13d. for every 
head of them, by my brother, who has a 
vote, istome ... ae “ oa aa a 
For a Womit & Nurse for poor Tom Kernan 
in the middle of the night, when he was not 
expected, is to me ten hogs. I don’t talk of 
the piper for keeping him sober as long as he 
wassober,istome.... eve one _ 


2215 0 


010 0 


£110 18 7 


Signed in the place of Jemmy Car’s wife, his mark » & 
Bryan & Geraghty'’s mark X. 

You may say £111, so your honour, Sir Mark, send 
me this Eleven Hundred by Bryan himself, who and I 
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prays for your success always in Trim, so no more at 


present. 
W. D. Pix. 


Firth oF Novemsper Disticu.—As the 5th 
of November approaches I am reminded of the 
saturnalia which on that day celebrate the Gun- 
powder Plot in many provincial towns. Lewes, 
in Sussex, has always been to the fore with tar- 
barrels, masqueraders, and fireworks, and I well 
remember reading on the gates of the Lewes 
Roman Catholic Chapel the following charitable 
couplet :— 

Roman; Catholic, ring the bell, 
When you ’re dead you'll go to hell. 
James Hooper. 


Compe.—I want early instances of the place- 
names ending in -combe, especially from Domesda: 
Book and earlier, and shall be greatly obliged to 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who can furnish or find 
any of these, and will take the trouble to send 
them (by postcard in preference to letter) addressed 
v=. . . A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Contents.—As I intend to print an abstract 
of the multitude of answers I have had to my in- 
quiry about the pronunciation of this word (which 
reveal the contemporary existence of fourteen or 
more varieties of accentuation, I shall be glad if 
readers who have not yet favoured me with a reply 
will do so at once (I much prefer a postcard to a 
letter). J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 
[See ante, pp. 267, 310.] 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





CuitpRen’s Sincinc Games.—I have been 
collecting children’s singing games for some time, 
and hope shortly to publish them in book form. I 
should be greatly obliged if correspondents of 
‘N. & Q.’ would help me to collect more, by in- 
quiring from girls’ schools (village, Board, and 
Sunday schools) as to what games are known and 
played by the children in their neighbourhood. I 
am desirous of getting as complete a collection as 
I can, and of having as many variants of each, both 
games and tunes. A great many games are gener- 
ally known throughout England ; but as they pro- 
bably vary slightly in words, tunes, and actions, I 
should be glad to be told of them. That I ma 
not trespass too much on the space of ‘N. & Q..,’ 
thould be glad to receive and answer communica- 
tions direct. I believe a number of these, both 
singing and other games, still survive, and are 
played by children. I am desirous of recording as 


Y | before Shakspere’s time ? 





many as possible before it is too late. I hope no 
correspondent will be deterred from sending me 
games because a version has previously appeared 
in print, or because they are well known “ every- 
where.” I specially want the tunes sung where- 
ever it is possible to obtain them. These games 
are, I believe, now almost solely played oy girls 
and very small boys, which is the reason I have 
only mentioned girls’ schools. Boys would pro- 
bably know them, though they do not join in them 
so much. I should also esteem it a favour to be 
ut into communication with any one who is 
interested in the subject and would help. 
Auice B. Gomme. 
1, Beverley Villas, Barnes Common, 8,W, 


Exist.—Can any example of this word be found 
No instances have been 
contributed by the readers for the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
The word is not in Cooper's ‘ Latin Dictionary’ 
(1565) among the renderings of existo or of exto. 
Henry BraDLey. 
6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common. 


EXILe-TREE.—This is stated to be a name for 
the Thevetia neriifolia, a West Indian shrub, ac- 
climatized in India. Does the plant bear this 
name in the West Indies, or only in India? In 
the latter case, perhaps the obvious etymology 
may be correct ; if not, what is its real origin? I 
should be glad to receive examples of its use 
before 1868. Henry BraDley. 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, 


‘A Man’s Woornc,’—Can any reader of ‘N. 
& Q.’ inform me who is the author of a m 
with the above title, which appeared in Macmillan’s 
Magazine in 1859? It commences :— 
You said last night you did not think 
In all the world of men 
Was one true lover, true alike 
In deed and word and pen. 
Cuas. PALMER. 
Ipswich, 


Taomas More.—May I venture to ask 
whether you can inform me if any drama has ever 
been written—or perhaps I should say produced in 
public—portraying the leading incidents in the life 
of Sir Thomas More? Or could you put me in 
the way of ascertaining this for myself ? 

H. G. A. Brown. 

(‘Sir Thomas More,’ a tragedy, in five acts, by the 
Rev. J. Hurdis, the author of ‘ The Village Curate,’ was 
printed in 8vo., 1792, but was never acted. It exhibits 
Anne Bullen as a daughter of Herodias, and paints More 
in most attractive colours. A play of the same name 
was in the British Museum, No, 7368, Harleian MSS. ] 


Ernest Jonzs.—I have in my possession a 
little book, the title of which is as follows: “ In- 
fantine Effusions, by Ernest Charles Jones, 
written by him between the eighth and tenth 
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ears of his age. Hamburg, printed by F. H. 
Vestler, 1830.” I think the author of this must 
have been Ernest Jones, the celebrated Chartist 
orator and poet, Can any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
say if this was soornot? Bertram Dose. 


Dr. Kenvicor’s Fie,—Is there a poem en- 
titled ‘ Dr. Kennicut’s Fig’ known to any of your 
readers? It must belong to the date of Peter 
Pindar or Southey. The Dr. Kennicut there 
mentioned appears to be Dr. Kennicott, the He- 
braist, after whom a Hebrew prize is named. 

ArTHuR Benson. 


Perkep.—Can any one explain the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ Perked,” placed on the pedestal of a 
small antique silver statuette, in the form of a seal, 
of a cavalier holding a cup in his left hand, from 
which he is drinking ? H. L. P. 


Sir Tuomas Patmer.—Can any one help me 
to the arms and genealogy of the above, who is 
said to have been beheaded for taking part in 
Wyatt's rebellion, to have been a citizen of London, 
and to have owned property in Herefordshire ? 

W. OC. W. 


St. Caristorner: Hox»-Nos.—At Salisbury 
recently I was shown the dummy of the local 
giant St. Christopher and his four-legged com- 
panion Hob-Nob. The museum curator said that 
all cities originally had giants. Who were these 
worthies, — patron saints ? J. D. S. 


Fresco 1x Morweystow Cavrcu.—Can any 
of your readers oblige me with particulars of a 
fresco recently (when ?) uncovered in the chancel 
of the well-known church of Morwenstow, Corn- 
wall? Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ does not mention it. 
I have a photograph of it; and the character of the 
faces, so far as I can judge, would seem to be 
Byzantine. Any particulars about it or reference 
to it in any archeelogical papers will be welcome. 

B. 


‘Famity History: Gerrisn.—I am endeavour- 
ing to prepare a monograph and pedigree of the 
Gerrish family, co. Wilts, or elsewhere. Can any 
of your corres ——_ me information respect- 
ing this saat Gah ill be welcomed and acknow- 
W. B. Gerisx. 


] ged by 
Blythburgh House, South Town, Great Yarmouth. 


Mareiace Licences: Goutp.—Can any of 
your readers suggest how I could discover the 
marriage licences of Gabriel Gould, who married 
between the years 1717 and 1720? In the latter 
year the baptism of his daughter Martha is re- 
corded at Holy Trinity Church, Dorchester, 
Dorset, but his marriage is not recorded at any of 
the churches in Dorchester. Also of James Gould 


(son of Gabriel Gould) who married Grace —— 
between the years 1745 and 1752. The baptisms 





of all his children appear at St, Michael Royal, 
College Hill, London, E.C, A. W. G, 


Srarca.— When was this article first introduced 
into England? Townsend’s ‘Manual of Dates’ 
and several other works of the same kind no 
further in their dates than from 1552 to 1558 or 
thereabouts. But the Wardrobe Account for 1511 
(2-3 Hen. VIII., 52/2 A.) contains an entry of 
“A lytyll panne to make sterche in, 2s.” This 
carries us back at once for about forty years. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Martin Koszta.—Your American correspond- 
ents may be able to give me some information 
about the hero of the celebrated Koszta affair. A 
friend wishes to ascertain the maiden name of his 
wife, said to have been a rich lady of Guatemala, 
and also the date and place of his death in 1858, 
He would also be glad to know the name and 
date of the American illustrated paper which pub- 
lished a representation of the scene of Capt. Ingram 
standing on the deck of the United States man-of- 
war with his watch in his hand, waiting for the 
delivery of Koszta, the deck cleared for action, 
and the guns all run out, and ready to pours 
broadside into the Austrian gunboat if the prisoner 
was not delivered within the stipulated hour. The 
affair happened on July 2, 1853. References to 
papers giving the portraits of Capt. Ingram or 
Martin Koszta would also be welcome. My friend 
already possesses a cast of the medal struck in 
1854 in commemoration of the event. = 


Warertoo Vase.—What has become of the 
large marble vase, carved with Waterloo heroes, 
that formerly stood in the hall of the National 
Gallery ? E. L. G 


Brounwitcu.—Have any of your correspondents 
ever met with the name of Brounwitch ? I find in 
the Banbury register record of the marriage of 
George Hawten to “ Anne Brounwitch widdowe,” 
June 27, 1595. BrExke. 


Exprr.—I should like to know something re- 
garding the early history of the Scottish Elders, 
the most probable origin of the name, particulars 
of their numerous branches, &c, Is Sir Thomas 
Elder, of Australian fame, one of the Elders of 
Scotland? Please send information to 

J. J, Exper. 

No. 1, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind, 


“ Besipes THE cusHion.”—The notorious Judge 
Jeffreys seems to have been in the habit of using 
the phrase “besides the cushion,” in the sense of 
besides the question.” In the ‘ Tryal of Mr. 
Thomas Rosewell’ (1684), published in 1718, be is 
reported to have said, “Come, Come; All this is 
besides the Oushion ; come to the matter that is 





here before us, Man” (p. 85). This is not the only 
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instance of his use of the phrase in the above trial. 
Miege (1701) gives hors de provos as the French 
equivalent of the expression, and Littleton (1703) 
nihil ad rhombum as the Latin; but shortly after 
the date of these dictionaries the phrase appears 
to have gone out of use. Are there many other 
examples to be found in English literature 
J. F. MANsERGH. 


‘Roxoseu’ or ‘ Roxaset.’—A novel or story 
of this name was published some fifty years ago, 
and I am asked to ascertain the name of its author 
and the date of its publication. Can any one 
kindly give me these particulars? Is it possible 
to procure a copy; and at what price? Of the 
characters in the book I am told there are three 
amusing old ladies, whose method of conversation 
is curious, each in turn concurring in and repeat- 
ing each other’s answers, but omitting some of the 
words, A. C. W. 


Lines Wantep.—In what poem of Leigh 
Hunt’s later period, written with courtly allusion 
to facial heredity in the royal family, does this 
line occur ?— 

The ripe Guelph cheek and the straight Coburg brow. 
A previous appeal for aid in finding certain lines 
which set forth the sovereigns of England, from the 
Conquest downward, in one of Leigh Hunt’s early 
publications (the Companion, I think) has hitherto 
found no response. G. T. 

[The previous question is answered ante, p, 253.) 


‘Convito Morate.’—Will you kindly allow me 
a few lines for the following remarks, in the hope 
that others will be able to resolve the several ques- 
tions pointed out by me with reference to a very 
interesting book of which I am the proprietor? 
The book to which I allude is the following: 
“Convito Morale per gli Etici, economici e 
Politici di Don Pio Rossi. Portata prima nuova- 
mente corretta e ristampata, utilissima a chi legge, 
scrive, Insegna, Governa, Impera.” The dedication 
is as follows: “ All’ Emo. Signore il Signor Card. 
Capponi. In Venetia, Appresso i Guerigli 
MDCLXXII.,” with an elogium in Latin. This 
“Portata Prima” appeared in 1672; but I have 
also another volume of the same author, viz., the 
“ Portata Seconda,” published by the same Guerigli 
in 1657, fifteen years before. Which of these 
editions is the more correct? The “ Portata 
Seconda” begins with the word “ Abbandonare” 
and finishes with the word “ Zucchero,” while in 
the “Portata Prima” of 1672 “ Zoroastro,” 
be Zacea,” and “Zucchero” are wanting. The 

Seconda Portata” of 1657 has a permission 
from the “ Riformatori dello Studio di Padova,” 
granted in 1656, under the date of April 4 ; but 
this permission does not exist in the “ Prima Por- 
tata” of 1672. The two books are identical in 
form, and were printed on the same paper and 





with the same type; but what is the reason of 
such a difference? I hope that my queries will 
give the opportunity to others to study the matter. 
I have no objection to add that these volumes were 
formerly belonging to the “ Capuccini of Nola,” as 
is declared in both books, which I bought several 
months ago in Rome at the price of sixteen francs. 
M. A. M. Mizz, M.R.O.L 
Valletta, Malta. 


Wics Worw in ‘ PyomMation anp GALATEA.’ 
—Can you enlighten me on this point? When 
Mrs. Kendal (then Miss Robertson) and Miss 
Anderson played Galatea in Mr. Gilbert’s comedy, 
did either wear a white wig as the statue, or 
was her own hair made to appear white by means 
of artificial light ; and if she wore a wig as the 
statue, did she continue to wear it after coming to 
life, or did she discard it for her own hair? In 
other words, Did she, when a woman, retain the 
appearance of a statue ? EXILE. 


Ixscrirtion Ix Riyyet Caurce.—A writer 
in the Tablet of September 12, p. 412, speaks 
of the following inscription having been in the 
Ogilvie aisle in Rinnel Church until some five or 
six and thirty years ago. Is it possible that there 
can have been in our own time vandals in Scot- 
land who have swept away a memorial so interest- 
ing? Will some correspondent tell us of its 
fate ?— 

While girss grows green and water rins clear 
Let none but Ogilvys lie here. 
Anon. 


“Quis Separabit.”—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me where the above motto is first to be 
found? On one of the houses in this village there 
is a shield on which is carved two triangles, a 
crown, and the above motto. Can any one give 
me information about it? Tomas SaTcHELL. 

Shepscombe, Gloucestershire, 


Kyicuts or tHe Royat Oax.—Where is a 
list to be found of those who were nominated to 
be Knights of the Royal Oak? In an old 
peerage I have seen such a list, but the name of 
the peerage has escaped me. R. A, E 


EcctestasticaL Fonctioys or MEpIavAL 
Emperors.—Was the medieval Roman emperor 
a deacon by virtue of his imperial dignity ? It was 
customary of him to read the Gospel at the corona- 
tion service, but was this the only occasion he acted 
as an ecclesiastic? This question, which does not 
now occur to me for the first time, is suggested by 
seeing in Bell’s edition of Didron’s ‘Christian 
Iconography’ that the imperial dalmatic is still 
preserved in the treasury of St. —, - ie 


QuEENS oF THE Gipsizs.—Can any one kindly 
inform me the names of the queens of the gipsies 
between 1800 and 1820? W. 8. 
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Repltes, 


THE FATE OF LOUIS XVII. 
(7® S. xii. 305.) 

In the Argosy for August last there appeared an 
article (‘A Silent Grave’) setting forth yet another 
theory of the death of Louis XVII. The story is 
this. About the year 1813, a mysterious couple, 
Count Vavel de Versay and the Countess, took up 
their abode in a castle at Eishausen, known as the 
“ Baronial Hall.” These two lived here together | 
for thirty years, when the countess died. During 
the whole of this time the lady’s face was seen by 
nobody. Whenever she drove out she wore a 
thick veil, and even the servants were not per- 
mitted to see her face, the count himself placing 
her meals before her, which were brought into | 
an ante-room by the valet. During her walks in 
the garden she would often sing snatches of song, 
but was always silenced by the count, who was 
ever on the watch at one of the windows of the 
castle. The efforts of the police to discover the 
identity of these mysterious people were always 
met with a donation toa charity and an intimation 
to the effect that if the inquiries were persisted in 
they would leave the neighbourhood. 

When subsequently the countess died she was 
buried at Hildburghausen, a short distance from 
Eishausen, and the grave is still tended by the 
daughter of the count’s valet, who states that when 
a child she often saw the countess, and that she 
was tall with a majestic bearing. She wore her 
hair short, and at the time of her death was re- 
markably handsome, although nearly sixty. This 
lady is supposed by some to have been Marie 
Thérése, daughter of Louis XVI., but it is the 
firm conviction of the writer of this article (Miss 
or Mrs. Bettina Wirth), that the countess was not 
a woman, but a man. In support of this conviction 
she urges the facts of the count silencing her (or 
him) whenever a song was attempted, the short 
hair, the majestic bearing and vigorous frame. 
Moreover, she left behind ‘‘no traces of female 
vanity,” nothing in the shape of work with which 
women are wont to occupy themselves in spare 
time. Again, the count called no doctor when 
she was taken seriously ill, and this may be 
accounted for by his not wishing to risk the dis- 
covery of the sex of the patient. If this ‘‘countess” 
were a male, the writer suggests, why should it 
not have been Louis XVII. Her age would 
exactly correspond with that of the young prince, 
who in 1807 would be twenty-two, and at that 
time the countess was spoken of as “‘a handsome, 
tall young lady, of not more than twenty.” In 
conclusion, I cannot do better than quote the last 
lines of the article :— 

“ Perhaps when the belief that a woman is buried in 
the grave at Hildburghausen has been abandoned, other 
traces will be found that will prove the identity of 





Louis XVII., and another fact in history will have been 
established,” 
Corrie Leonarp THompPson, 





Ricuetizev (7* §. xii. 169).— Your corre. 
spondent may find the following extract from 
Mathew Bridge’s ‘Popular Modern History,’ 
PP. 294, et seq. (1855), of use on this subject. 

he author of the quotation in the above number 
of ‘N. & Q. made a mistake, as your corre- 
spondent supposes. M. Bossebcouf bas written 
a number of books concerning Richelieu, and I 
shall be pleased to furnish a list of them and the 
local bookseller’s name and address to your corre- 


spondent :— 
“He [Richelieu] resolved to humble the House of 
Austria abroad....../ A collateral representative of the 


Gonzaga family happened to be a French subject, 
Charles, Duke of Nevers and Rethel, whom Richelieu 
determined to establish in his rights. Ferdinand 
stormed at such an unlooked-for check. The Cardinal 
instructed his sovereign to pass the mountains at Suza, 
until he could follow himself with 20,000 men. With 
these he defeated the Imperialists and dictated the 
Treaty of Cherasco (1631), whereby Charles, Duke of 
Nevers, became Duke of Mantua with part of Mont- 
ferrat...... Richelieu, in subduing the aristocracy and 
fanning their respective factions, sacrificed whatever 
existed of popular spirit and independence, and rendered 
the Throne despotic...... Protestantism proclaimed Gus- 
tavus Adolphus her champion, and Richelieu gave the 
sinews of war...... Richelieu had coerced him to an ob- 
servance of the strictest neutrality towards Bavaria and the 
members of the Catholic League, on the simple condition 
that they should not unite with the Emperor against the 
Swedes, as also to preserve the rights of the Roman 
Church wherever he should find them established...... 
the whole weight of the war (1655) being thus thrown 
upon Oxiernstiern and Richelieu...... His Sw mey 
dissolution occurred in the winter not long before tha 
of his feeble sovereign, Louis XIII. Their successors, 
and particularly Cardinal Mazarin, allowed no material 
alteration to be made in the line of poliey which the 
kingdom had been accustomed to deem a prosperous one 
under the auspices of Richelieu.” 
There seems to be no mention of any action on the 
part of Richelieu or Mazarin as suggested by 
the quotation given by = correspondent ; but 
Richelieu is the more likely of the two, judging 
from his character, only dates do not tally. 
Mazarin was “ milder” than his predecessor ; 
but the last lines of my quotation tend to show 
that he followed in Richelieu’s footsteps. 
Joun A, RanpoLre. 
2, Halsey Street, Chelsea, 5. W. 


AUTHORSHIP OF CERTAIN Reviews (7" §. xii. 
249).—The essays on the ‘Life and Writings of 
Werner,’ ‘Goethe’s Helena,’ ‘Goethe’s Collected 
Works,’ ‘German Playwrights,’ ‘ Novalis,’ ‘Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter, and on ‘ Early German 
Literature,’ in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6,7, 9, and 16 of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, are by Carlyle. They 
have been reprinted in his ‘ Miscellaneous Essays’ 
(vols. i, and iii). He had previously written an 
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essay on Richter, which appeared in the Edin- 

burgh Review, No. 91, in 1827, and is also included 

in his ‘ Miscellaneous E-says’ (vol. i.). There are 

some letters of Carlyle’s in Froude’s ‘ Life’ and in 

Norton’s ‘ Letters,’ in which these essays are re- 

ferred to. J. A. J. Hovspen. 
Canonbury, 


Carlyle’s articles on German authors, con- 
tributed in 1828-9 to the Foreign Review, are 
reprinted in his ‘Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays,’ vols. i. to iii., ed. 1872. There they are 
duly dated, and the number of the Foreign Review 
in which they appeared is given in a foot-note. 
The article on Werner was published in the first 
number of the magazine, and those on ‘ Goethe’s 
Helena’ and ‘Goethe’ in the second and third 
numbers respectively. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Dame Repecca Berry (7 S. x. 289, 451; xi. 
21, 189, 252, 298, 434; xii. 34, 250, 293).—Before 
replying to Beta’s question I must correct him on 
one point. I am not aware that I ever said I had 
seen the monument in its original position. This 
is certainly not the case, for my investigations lead 
me to the belief that it was removed some few 
years before I was born. I very much want Nemo 
to give us the exact date of the removal, for, from 
what he says (7S. xi. 21), I think he must know. 
I have tried to find this out myself by inquiries on 
the spot and elsewhere, but though the accumu- 
lative evidence points to the year 1846, there 
seems to be no record in existence which refers 
to the removal of monuments. 

The original position of this monument was the 
centre of the space now occupied by the five lancet 
lights of the great east window. At the time it 
was put up the main part of this window was 
filled in with masonry, the interior of the arch only 
being glazed. There are several engravings hanging 
on the walls of the vestry of Stepney Church, 
which show the monument in position. The best 
of these is an engraving by J. Storer, from a draw- 
ing by G. Sheppherd (undated). I have a view of 
the church from the south-east in my possession 
(vide Leigh’s ‘ New Picture of London,’ 1839). 
This is very small, but Dame Berry’s monument is 
well indicated, as also are several other charac- 
teristics of the church which have been improved 
away. The engraving of Stepney Church in ‘ Old 
and New London,’ vol. ii. p. 133, also shows this 
monument in its original position. The quotation 
from Lysons (ibid., p. 140) would, however, be as 
well annotated if inserted in a future edition. 

No trace of the family grave of the Berrys is 
now to be seen, if, as I conjecture, it was contiguous 
to the east wall under the monument, A wide 
asphalte path runs all round the edifice, and renders 
further investigation in this direction hopeless, 
This path is bordered by an ivy-covered slope sur- 





mounted by iron railings. Outside this boundary 
lies the graveyard, now kept trim and neat under 
the jurisdiction of the London County Council. 
‘wo JoHN T, Pace, 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have seen the 
October number of Harper’s Magazine. As an 
illustration to an article on ‘Plantagenet London,’ 
by Mr. Walter Besant, a good representation of 
old Stepney Church, showing Dame Berry’s monu- 
ment in its original position, is given on p. 792. 


Burysiana: J, Miers, Sirnovetre ARTIST 
(7% S. xii. 268).—I have a silhouette profile of a 
lady, done on plaster of Paris, on the back of 
which is a copper- plate bill as follows :— 

**Miers and Field, | 111, Strand, London, | opposite 
Exeter Change, | Profile Painters, Jewellers, Sea’ En- 
gravers, | and manufacturers of every description of 
miniature frames, cases, &c,, | continue to execute their 
long approved Profile Likenesses | in a superior style of 
elegance and with that | unequalled degree of accuracy 
as to retain the most | animated resemblance and charac- 
ter even in the! minute sizes of Rings, Brooches, 
Lockets, &c. | Time of Sitting not exceeding five minutes. 
Messrs. Miers & Field preserve all the Original Shades, 
by which they can at any period furnish copies with- 
out necessity of sitting again,” 

The execution quite bears out the promise. I 
have another of Wm. Hancock, with a bill on either 
side of the backboard, very similar to the above, 
except that it is headed “ Miers, Profile Pa ner 
Jeweller,” &c. I OJ. 


Parapurase OF Porm Wantep (7" S. xii. 69, 
135, 234, 337).—Mr. Ew1ne asserts that the facts 
are with the poetess and the unreal with myself; 
but he altogether fails to prove his statement, 
Because a very small bird builds its nest among 
reeds which are tough, does not prove that another 
bird could or would build its nest in the “ water- 
shoot” of a tree, which is tender; and this tender- 
ness is clearly proved by Mr. Ewrne’s quotation 
from Lord Bacon, which is quite in my favour, for 
it shows that ‘‘ water-boughs” are new sprouts, con- 
sequently “tender,” as I said. ‘* Water-boughs” 
were almost certainly so called because they were 
watery—juicy, sappy =tender and brittle. What 
the poetess intended by ‘‘ shoot” is proved in her 
lines quoted by one of your correspondents :— 

Seeds and roots, and stones of froots 

Swollen with sap put forth their shoots. 
‘* Five inches diameter at the base.” That is not 
what the poetess meant. But she says “ watered 
shoot,” about which Mr. Ewine observes a discrect 
silence. 

Some think the Bible contains quite as good 
poetry as any written nowadays. A parallel was 
attempted to be drawn between the poetess and 
Jeremiah, and it would have been very much to 
the purpose if Mr. Ewrnc had supplied an example 
from the Bible of a bird or beast rejoicing be- 
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cause the valleys were covered with corn, because 
its nest was in thick foliage, or for any similar 
reason. 

As for the comparative toughness of reeds and 
“tender shodots”—as a boy I have often made 
arrows of reeds tipped with lead or iron, but never 
of a “watered shoot.” A bed of reeds is not at 
all a bad or insecure place for a nest, as Mr. 
Ewino’s schoolboy has proved if ever he found such 
a nest. I have had as much acquaintance with 
bird-nests as that same schoolboy. I have taken 
tom-tits (“featherty-pokes”), stone-chats, reed- 
warblers, larks, yellow-hammers, pinks, red-caps, 

i hers, corn-crakes, plovers, redshanks, wood- 
peckers, magpies, jays, starlings, stock-doves, jack- 
daws, owls, crows, sparrowhawks, kestrels, “gleads,” 
and hosts of others, but never found one in the 
biggest or smallest “ water shoot.” Is the reference 
to St. Francis d’Assisi, as an authority for what 
birds can understand, meant seriously, or asa joke? 
In the ‘ Golden Legend,’ a very few folios after the 
ee ~ of this amiable saint, I find the 
ollowing in “The lyfe of St. Bede the holy preest”: 

“ Also it is sayd that whan he was blynde he wente 
about for to preche | his seruaunte that ladde bym 
brought hym where as were many huples of stones to 
whom he made a noble sermon and whan badde fynyshed 
his sermone y* stones answered and sayd. Amen,”— 
‘Golden Legend,’ W. de Worde, 1511, f. ecc.lix. verso. 
From which it may be inferred that stones as well 
as birds have reasoning powers. 

The best explanation of the poem is that it be- 
longs to “goblin-land,” where everything is strange, 
even the pronunication and meaning of words. 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Precepence (7" §, xii. 347).—The Court lists 
referred to by Exquirer do not followa formal 
order of precedence, but the titles are lumped in 
classes for brevity and convenience. D. 


Ruayminc Caarape spy Macavtay (7" §., xii. 
309, 335).—I have heard that this charade appeared 
in an early number of ‘ N. & Q.,’ but I cannot trace 
it. All that one hears about ‘ N. & Q.’ is not true. 
Years ago I heard of an audacious querist writing 
to ask if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could inform 
him of any lyrical poetry treating of the industrial 
habits of the bee; I can find no reference to this in 
any of the indexes, At a later period, however, 
one correspondent gravely asked, and another 
gravely answered, a question as to the authorship 
of what is, perhaps, the most popular ode of the 
most popular ode-writer of all time. But interest- 
ing discussion may arise from the simplest questions 
and answers. The Editor knows best how to 
determine the question of the what and the when. 
** Manslaughter” was once refused admission to 
the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ as being too long. At 
the same time it was admitted to be doggerel and 





unlikely to have been written by Macaulay. Later 
it was ascribed to Dr. Maitland, formerly librarian 
at Lambeth Palace, nem. con. KILLIGREW. 


Mr. Locker-Lampson, in the notes (p. 423) to 
his ‘Lyra Elegantiarum,’ ed. 1891, says: “Some 
excellent riddles have been attributed to the late 
Lord Macaulay; but I have good reason for know- 
ing that he never wrote a riddle in his life.” If 
this is really the case, then the well-known riddle 
or charade on ‘* Cod,” which is usually ascribed to 
Macaulay, must look out for another parentage, 

JonaTHAN BovucuHier. 


SicyaturRE oF Army Commissions (7® §. xii. 
269, 333).—The Queen signs with her own hand 
all first commissions in the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteers. SEBASTIAN, 


Con. CaurcHILL AND Saran JEnninGs (7* §, 
xii. 287),—Surely there is a mistake in this query. 
Several old biographies of the Duke of Marlborough 
which I have seen state that he was married in 
1681. Coxe says that the marriage took place in 
1678, after a courtship of three years’ duration, 
Is not this the earliest accepted date? ‘‘The 
ceremony took place in the presence of Mary, 
Duchess of York, who bestowed presents of con- 
siderable value on the bride; and some months 
afterwards the marriage was avowed.” See ‘ Me- 
moirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough’ (1839), 
by Mrs. A. T. Thomson, vol. i. p. 41. 

J. F. MANsERas. 

Liverpool. 


Sarah Jennings was born at a small house at 
Holywell, near St. Albans, on the very day of 
Charles II.’s restoration, 1660. ‘‘ The marriage 
of Sarah Jennings...... was declared in the winter 
of 1677; she had been espoused clandestinely to 
the handsome Colonel Churchill.” So says Miss 
Strickland (Mary IL, ch. ii.), and further on refers 
the reader to ‘ Life of the Duke of Marlborough,’ 
by Coxe, vol. i. pp. 20 to 40. It is distinctly 
stated that this marriage took place when Sarah 
was only fifteen; the date would therefore be 1675. 

H. G. GrirrinHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


There is no evidence of a marriage between Col. 
Churchill and Sarah Jennings before 1678, Till 
Coxe wrote the date of this union was usually 
fixed three years later, in 1681. In 1678, how- 
ever, Col. Churchill was sent on a special mission 
to Flanders. He writes from Antwerp, April 3, 
and refers to this letter in another letter, written 
from Brussels, April 22. This latter lotter i 
addressed to “ Mrs. Jennings”; but the duchess 
thus endorsed it, later on: ‘‘I believe I was 
married when this letter was writ ; but it was not 
known to any but the Duchess” (of York). Col. 
Churchill fell in love with his future wife when 
she was barely sixteen, in 1676. In 1677 there 


a 
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seems to have been a lovers’ quarrel between them. 
The redintegratio amoris followed, and a secret 
marriage took place early in the ensuing year. 
See,Coxe, ‘ Life,’ 4to., Lond, 1818, i. 11. 

W. F. Watwer. 


Bisie-BACKED (7 §, xii. 266).--Speaking from 
recollection, an instance of a hump-backed person 
being made use of as a desk will be found in C. 
Mackay’s ‘ Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular De- 
lusions.’ In the account of the South Sea Bubble 
craze in Paris he states that a bossu made a good 
income by letting his hump as a desk for the 
speculators in, I think, the Rue de la Quincaillerie, 
an illustration, probably imaginary, being given of 
the,scene. AvsBert HartsHorye, 


This expression is common enough, at least it is 
very familiar to me. I know one man who fre- 
quently uses it to describe some one not so up- 
right as himself ; and not many years ago a friend, 
who now is dead, was among a certain set of candid 
intimates always called ‘‘ Old bible-backed ——.” 
“No, I’m not!” he would say. “ Yes, you are; 
it comes from your poring over the pages of the 

rage,” was the censorious reply. Poor fellow ! 

e dearly loved to see his name in that book and 
let you know he “ was first cousin to Lady Jones,” 
and Burke only knows whom else besides. 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 


Burwys’s Portraits (7 §S, xii. 280).—Mr. E. B. 
Nasu, referring to a portrait of Burns the poet 
by Alexander Reid (‘‘ Read, a wandering limner, 
who found his way on a time to Dumfries,” says 
Cunningham, in his ‘British Painters,’ vol. ii. 
p. 265 of Mrs. Heaton’s edition), mentions a minia- 
ture which he thinks has “much of Reid’s natural 
truth and expression in technique.” May I ask 
what is Mr. Nasn’s standard by means of which 
he forms this good opinion of Reid’s artistic style? 
Will he kindly inform me whether he has examined 
any works attributed with good reason to this 
little-known painter ; and, if so, what are their 
subjects, where is their present resting- place, 
and what are the grounds for regarding them as 
Reid’s work ? J. M. Gray, Curator. 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 


** MEN HAVE A THOUSAND FAULTS” (7% §, xii. 
340).—The Lancashire variation of this wicked 
old rhyme runs as follows :— 

Many men have many minds, 
But women have but two : 

Everything would they have, 
And nothing would they do. 

I trust the ladies among your readers will not 
prosecute me for libel. HERMENTRUDE. 


An Estastisuep Tipesman (7" §. xii, 229, 291), 
—Mr. Coreman is not correct in stating that 
Tidesmen are now known as Landing - waiters. 


ago. The duties are now performed by so-called 
out -door officers of Customs, and watermen or 
boatmen. C. A. Pry. 


Bust (7" §, xii. 108, 158, 255, 291).—Will 
O. B. kindly complete his information, and say 
where Buhl’s letters of naturalization are ‘still 
extant ”? W. F. W. 


Tae Prosasitity or Descenpants or Kyox 
(4% §, ii, 277, 542; iii. 445; 7” S. xii. 121, 252), 
—There are a few claiming John Knox as an 
ancestor in the United States. In the second edition 
of a work published this year by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia, 8vo., entitled ‘ Americans of Royal 
Descent,’ on pp. 355-7 and 684-5 will be found 
genealogical accounts of the descendants. The Rev. 
John Witherspoon, D.D., LL.D., a president of 
the College of New Jersey, U.S., 1768, a member 
of the Continental Congress, 1776, and a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, was a son of 
the Rev. James Witherspoon, of Yester, and his 
wife, who was a daughter of Rev. John Welch, 
“the minister at Ayr,’ by his wife Elizabeth Knox, 
third daughter of John Knox, the celebrated re- 
former of religion, through whose wife, a daughter 
of Andrew Stewart, second Lord Ochiltree, the 
| “royal descent” from the Stuart kings of Scotland 
| is derived, and so given in ‘ Americans of Royal 
| Descent.’ C. B. 


I recollect the late Mr. Trotter, of Woodhill, 
in Perthshire, who died in 1889, telling me that 
he was descended from Knox. Being a Catholic, 
he was not proud of the fact. The wife of Carlyle, 
Jane Baillie Welsh, had, or claimed, a descent from 
the reformer, Grorce Ancus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 




















Avrtsorsuir or Book Wantep (7"§, xii. 249), 
—Mnr. F, C. Frost may like to see a recent notice 
of this book. It is of some interest in reference to 
Wesley. R. Denny Urlin, in ‘The Churchman’s 
Life of Wesley,’ S.P.C.K., 1880, has :— 

“Stress has been laid by some writers upon a certain 
essay by Peter King, which we | read early in the year 
1746, while on a journey to Bristol,” 
with other remarks on this “juvenile essay.” 
There is a further notice in a separate essay, 
‘ King on the Primitive Church’ (pp. 303-9). 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


I have a copy of the book about which Mr. 
Frost inquires, but there is a difference in the 
title-page. Mine ends thus: “London, Printed 
for Jonathan Robinson at the Golden Lion, and 
John Wyat at the Rose in St, Paul’s Church-yard, 
1691.” This is one of the first edition, and I 
should be glad to know if it is scarce. My copy 
belonged to my great-grandfather, and cost two 
shillin H, G. GrirrinHoore. 





The latter title was abolished about thirty years 


gs. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 
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Wuitsunpay (7" §. xii. 108, 233, 277).— 
Whitsul is given as a provincial word in Todd's 
‘ Johnson,’ with a e from Carew explain- 
ing it much as I did. Sool is anything eaten 
with bread to flavour it, as butter, cheese, milk. 
With milk it would be Whitsul. The white meat 
given to the poor at Whitsuntide brings the whole 
into connexion. Sowel is the same word, and 
occurs in ‘ Havelok,’ 767 :— 

That he ne broncte bred and sowel. 
We get in ‘ Henry V.’:— 
Busied with a Whitsun morrice-dance 
for performed at Whitsuntide. A Whitsun-week 
is quite as legitimate as a Whitsun morrice. 
C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Bounyan’s ‘Hoty War’ (7" §. xii. 188).— 
“The Bird with the Boy.” Does it refer to the 
Stanley crest 7— 

“*A most ancient and distinguished bearing,’ saith the 
Baron of Bradwardine, ‘as well as that of my young 
friend Francis Stanley, which is the eagle and child.’ 

“The bird and bantling they call it in Derbyshire, sir,’ 
said Stanley. 

*** Ye're a daft callant, sir,’ said the Baron,” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


The comparison of ‘‘ The Bird with the Boy” 
may refer to the fable, which appears as follows 
in Bulloker’s ‘ sop,’ 1583, p. 163 :— 

“Of the bird called a linnet and a boy. The linnet 
(being a bird) being asked of a boy (of whom she was 
had in pleasantness, and nourished with swet and plenty- 
full maete) why being gon out of the cag’ she would not 
com-agein : saieth, that I may be abl’ to fed my-self ac- 
cording to myn-own fansy, and not thy judgment. 

“ The Moral.—This fabl’ sheweth, that freedom of lyf 
is too be set befor al’ delighting.” 

Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Oax Apprte Day (7 §. xii. 289).—Not im- 
probably till the time of the first Reform Bill in 
1832. I remember that in the city of Exeter the 
houses on either side of the main street—i. ¢., Fore 
Street Hill, Fore Street, and High Street—were 
adorned with boughs of oak, many of considerable 
size, down to that period, when the custom all at 
once ceased. I walked under them on my way to 
school in 1830 and 1831—perhaps iv 1832, but of 
this am not quite certain. Others may be able to 
corroborate my recollection. W. E. Buckiey. 


The statue of King Charles I. at Charing Cross 
was certainly decorated with oak boughs in 1835, 
during which year I passed it twice daily on my 
road to and from the Admiralty. 

Everarp Home CoLeMay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Maipstoxe anp Butier Famity or ORMONDE 
(7 S. xii. 264).—Referring to the “chance” con- 
nexion of the Butler family with Maidstone, I may 





observe that it appears from the Court Rolls of the 
manor of Chatham that in the year 1636 Lady Anne 
Butler was lady of the manor there, and in 1884 
Oliver Boteler was lord of the manor. About thirty 
years ago there was a public-house in one of the 
older streets which went by the sign of the “Three 
Cups,” and I suspect commemorated the connexion 
of the Butler family with the manor. I have a 
list of the signs in Chatham in the year 1865, 
which, with your permission, I will print in your 
columns. S. ARNOTT, 
Gunnersbury. 


Barsapors Recorps (7 §, xii. 44, 117, 173, 
274).—All interested in the preservation of Bar- 
badian records will no doubt heartily agree with 
Mr. Ociver that if they cannot be properly cared 
for in the island they should be sent home, and so 
saved from further “damage from fire or hurri- 
cane.” But though I am a “ student,” and would 
fain know these records where I could study them 
I think Barbados ought to cling to her own, an 
the Government to find the means to save and keep 
what is still left them. 

I do not think the fact that “the planters and 
merchants are only intent on sugar-boiling and 
money-making” has any bearing on the matter. 
As I understand it, few of the “good old families” 
retain their plantations, and those who do retain 
them ata great loss. Those who have lost them 
have lost them to the money-lending merchants in 
Englard, from whom they had to borrow at high 
interest to keep up their plantations. These new 
owners can feel no interest in the old records, and 
the “ old folk” who are still owners, and who have 
every interest in the preservation of the history of 
the island they love so much, are struggling with 
too many difficulties to be able to be in any way 
really helpful in the matter. VERNON. 


I am very glad that Vernon’s and my own 
notes about Barbados records have drawn atten- 
tion to the subject. I hope shortly to be able to 
inform you as to what has been done about the 
preservation of these invaluable documents. I 
bave recently obtained some extracts which are 
most interesting; among them a deed executed by 
Capt. Gerrard Hawtaine, of the island of Barbados, 
Esq. (elsewhere described as of Colthorp, in the 
county of Oxford, England), by way of security to 
“ Sir Anthony Ashly Cooper, of Wimborne, in ye 
county of Dorsett, Knight Barronett,” for the 
observance of the award of “Col. Thos. Modiford, 
Willm. Kirton, Esq., Colonell Henry H——, 
Richard Buckworth, Gent., and Mr. Richard 
As——, merchant,” in an arbitration. The deed is 
dated March 30, 1654. It does not say what the. 
difference between Gerard Hawtaine and Sir A. A. 
Cooper was. In the Shaftesbury papers, however, 
there is an award, “by virtue of an order te be 
directed from S* George Asceu, Governor of Bar- 
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bados, and by Consent of Cap" Gerrard Hawtaine 
of the one part, and Judah Throckmorton and 
Charles Regayne, ‘authorneyes’ to S* Anthony 
Ashly Cooper, Baronett, of the other part,” from 
which it appears that the differences arose con- 
cerning an estate or plantation in copartner- 
ship between the said Sir A, A. Cooper and 
Capt. G. Hawtaine. This document is dated 
June 18, 1652. The deed contains an inventory 
of the goods, &c., on a Barbados plantation at 
that date, which is very quaint. 
Iam working out the history of Gerrard Haw- 
tayne, who was second son of Henry Hautaine or 
Hawton, of Colthorpe (Banbury). He went to 
Barbados in 1639, signed the “declaracyon” for 
the king in 1659, and may have been the Gerard 
Hawtaine who took passage from Barbados for 
England in 1679, though he must then have been 
an old man. Perhaps when done my notes may 
be acceptable to ‘ N. kQ! X. Berke. 


“A GAME AT SLAMME” (7% §. xii, 247),— 

Herrick has this epigram :— 
Upon Tuck, 
At post and paire, or slam, Tom Tuck would play 
This Christmas, but his want therewith sayes nay. 
Reeves and Turner's ed., 1859, p. 339. 

Nares explains the former of the two games, but 
s.v. “Slam” he says only “ An old game at cards.” 
Littleton (1693) does not give slam as a sub- 
stantive, but has, ‘‘ To slam, at cards. Adversarios 
uno congressu fundere.” Bailey has :— 

“Slam [either of schlam, Teut. Mud, ¢.d. to over- 
whelm with mud, or of scalgen, Teut. to smite], the 
winning of all the Tricks at Cards. 

Cc. C. B. 


That a game of this name was formerly played 
there can be ne doubt, as the following quotations 
from works of the seventeenth century fully prove: 
Ruffe, slam, trumpe, noddy whisk, hole, sant, new-cut, 
Unto the keeping of foure knaves he ‘! put. 

Taylor's ‘ Workes,’ 1630, 
At post and paire, or slam, Tom Tuck would play 
This Christmas, but his want wherewith sayes nay. 
Robert Herrick’s ‘ Witte Recreations,’ 1654. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Fancy Sunsects or Parxtive (7 §. xii. 287). 
—Unsan’s amusing little note reminds me of the 
delightful list of titles of books compiled by Hood 
for a “dummy” bookshelf at Chatsworth. The 
Duke of Devonshire was much pleased with this 
imaginary catalogue, as he well might be. More 

gracious fooling” I have seldom met with. Some 
of these titles are, in my opinion, the perfection of 
innocent playfulness, and they might have evoked 
at least a smile from a New England Puritan or a 
Scottish Covenanter—e. g., ‘Johnson’s Contradic- 
tionary’; ‘The Scottish Boccaccio,’ by D. Cameron; 


‘Chronological Account of the Date Tree’ ; 
‘Mackintosh, Macculloch, and Macaulay on 
Almacks’; ‘Remarks on Punctuation, by a 
Thoroughbred Pointer’; ‘Dante’s Inferno; or, 
Description of Van Demon’s Land’; ‘ Kosciuscko 
on the Right of the Poles to stick up for them- 
selves’; and many more. Does this “dummy” 
bookshelf still exist at Chatsworth? I think the 
joke quoted by Ursan of “Troy after Teniers” 
occurs, with an illustration, in one of Hood’s 
* Comic Annuals.’ JonaTHAN Bovucater. 


I have found in an old album the following list 
of these absurdities, two of which are given by 
Urpan at the above reference :— 

Catalogue of Pictures singularly analogous with the 

int 


Painters, 
View on the Sea Coast. Beachey. 
A Laughing Girl. Smirke. 
Covent Garden during the Riote. Opie. 
Cats Fighting. Claude. 
Portrait of Myself. Mee. 
Portrait of a Lady. Shee. 
View on a Voyage of Discovery. Moreland. 
Pigs Feeding, a distant view. Bacon, 
A Datch Landscape. Vandyke. 
Portrait of a Man of Fashion. Buck. 
The Siege of Troy. Teniers. 
Chairing a Successful Candidate. Gainsborough. 
Sketch of l’Anatomie Vivante, Bone. 


C. A. Pyrwyz. 


Harrow. 


Horserack (7 §. xii. 309).—Mr. Warp asks 
why the priest of Jupiter was forbidden to ride on 
horseback. He was forbidden to do a great many 
other things seemingly quite as innocent as this, 
A list of the taboos to which he was subject will 
be found in Guhl and Koner’s ‘ Life of the Greeks 
and Romans’ (Hueffer's translation, pp. 535-8) ; 
but the most complete account of royal and 
priestly taboos among all people, so far as my 
acquaintance with the subject extends, is to be 
found in Mr. Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’ chap. ii. 
The facts Mr. Frazer has there brought together, 
and the explanation of and reasons for them which 
he gives cannot be even summarized here, but I 
may cull a few sentences from his own summary 
of them (vol. i. p. 208-9) :— 

“ In savage or barbarous society there are often found 
men to whom the superstition of their fellows ascribes a 
controlling influence over the general course of nature. 
Such men are accordingly adored and treated as gods, 
Whether these human divinities also hold temporal sway 
over the lives and fortunes of their fellows, or whether 
their functions are purely spiritual and supernatural, 
hardly concerns us here, Their supposed divinity is the 
essential fact. In virtue of it they area pledge and 
guarantee to their worshippers of the continuance and 
orderly succession of those physical phenomena upon 
which mankind depends for subsistence. Naturally, 
therefore, the life and health of such a god-man are 
matters of anxious concern to those whose welfare and 
even existence are bound up in his; naturally he is con- 
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strained by them to conform to such rules as the wit of 
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man has devised for averting the ills to which flesh is 
heir, including the last ill, death.” aR 


Tae Stocks (7" §. viii. 432 ; ix. 167, 253, 478 ; 
xii. 158, 297).—I well remember the old stocks 
by the side of the (then unfilled up) ‘‘ Wire 
Pond” here. They had become decayed and 
useless, so some one ordered a very good new 
“pair.” Public opinion was against them, and 
they long remained ‘‘ unputtenup,” on the ground 
floor of the church steeple. I do not know what 
became of them. I have sometimes fancied that 
the old ones may have been the successors of a 
** cucking-stool.” do FF Fe 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


It may, perhaps, not be too late to note that the 
Waltham Abbey stocks, indicated at the last 
reference as having mysteriously disappeared, were 
removed into the church, owing to the want of re- 
pair of the post to which they were affixed. 

A. Cottinewoop Lez, 

Waltham Abbey. 


JERRY-BUILDER (7™ §. ix, 507; x. 116).— 
There does not appear to be the slightest proof 
that the term jerry-builder was derived from the 
name of any building firm either in Liverpool or 
elsewhere. I have, therefore, for some time held 
the opinion that the most probable derivation is 
from jerry-shop, which in Lancashire parlance 
means a low and disreputable beer-house, as op- | 

sed to a respectable hotel or public-house. So, 
T woul venture to suggest, the rickety houses 
built by the bad and low-class builders were called 
jerry-houses, or jerry-built houses, as opposed to | 
well and substantially built residences, and the 
men who ran them up acquired the name of jerry- 
builders. Iam not aware that the above sugges- 
tion has ever previously been made, and I make it | 


with all diffidence. J. F, Manserca. | 
Liverpool. 


Tue Beaumont Famity (7 §. xii. 123, 218). 
—There is some discrepancy as to the fate of | 
Henry de Beaumont, Earl of Boghan (Buchan). 
We find by Barke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ p. 36, that 
he died in 1340, under very prosperous circum- 
stances ; but at pp. 149, 150 of the same book he 
appears to have been disinherited, and fled to 
Scotland, apparently dying there in 1340-1. 

A. Hatt, 


Snootine Brrps Fiyine (7* §. xii. 267, 310).— 
That netting was more common in England than 
shooting is certain. That Frenchmen in 1717 shot 
birds on the wing better than Englishmen—that is, 
that there were more good shots in France than in 
England—has been shown to be probable ; but 
that shooting flying was “introduced” in 1685 or 
at any later date since a man could handle a gun, 











or even a bow,I cannot believe. We must also 


think if shooting flying was unknown that a run- 
ning shot was beyond the hopes of the sportsman, 
for the aim is the same in both cases, and the one 
scarcely more difficult than the other. Your cor- 
respondents might have remembered their Shak- 
spere (1598), ‘1 Henry IV.,’ ii. 4 :— 

“ Prince. He that rides at high speed and with his 
pistol kills a sparrow flying. 

“ Fal, You have hit it. 

* Prince. So did he never the sparrow,” 
Where the wonder was not that a bird was hit 
flying by a gunner, but so small a bird, and witha 
pistol, and the shooter ridiog at full speed. About 
eighty-six years later the author of ‘The Gentle. 
man’s Recreation’ speaks of a bird being shot in 
the air as if it was an ordinary thing. ‘‘ When he 
is spent, come tumbling down, as if he had been 
shot in the air” (p. 244, ed. 1721). 

Henry H. Gress. 
Aldenham, 


On a tablet outside the parish church of Hare- 
field, Middlesex, is the following epitaph on a 
gamekeeper formerly living with a family in the 
neighbourhood, which throws some light on the 
above :— 

Robert Mossenden, died 1744. 
In frost and snow, thro’ hail and rain, 
He scour’d the woods, and trudged the plain ; 
The steady pointer leads the way, 
Stands at the scent, then springs the prey ; 
The timorous birds from stubble rise, 
With pinions stretched divide the skies : 
The scattered lead pursues the sight, 
And death in thunder stops their flight; 
His spaniel of true English kind, 
With gratitude inflames his mind ; 
This servant in an honest way, 
In all his actions, copied Tray. 

AtrreD H. TaR.eton. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE PropicaL Son (7* §, 
xii. 305).—There is a little point, not, perhaps, 
closely connected with W. C. B.’s note, but curious 
enough to be worth notice, viz., that Shakespeare 
puts more Scriptural allusions into Falstaff’s 
mouth than into that of any other character. 
What was his object in showing Falstaff to be so 
familiar with Scripture ? G. J. 


Fo.k-LorRE OF Biackserries (7" §, xii. 306). 
—The folk-lore of the blackberry varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In Sussex the devil 
spits on the blackberries on Old Michaelmas Day; 
in Warwickshire, as Mr. Binkseck Terry says, 
he sets his foot upon them. Traditionally, this is 
done on St. Simon and St. Jude’s Day. In Scot- 
land he throws his cloak over them ; in Ireland 
marks them with his hoof. In some parts of the 
latter country the decay of the blackberries in the 
late autumn is attributed to the Pooka, the mis- 
chievous animal spirit, horse, or ass, or goat, or 
bull, that figures so largely in many of the Irish 
folk-tales. The bramble is, according to the old 
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astrological herbalists, a plant of Venus in Aries, 
and Calpeper quaintly says: “If any ask the 
reason why Venus is so prickly, tell them ‘tis 
because she is in the house of Mars.” C. C. B. 


Gaitze (7" §, xii. 227, 315).—I have eaten the 
fish of the Sea of Galilee, but there certainly was 
nothing extraordinary about them. Canon Tristam 
gives an account of them in his book ‘ The Land of 
Israel, a Journal of Travels in Palestine.’ At 
p. 426, he writes :— 

“The shoals were marvellous—black masses of many 
hundred yards long, with the back fins projecting 
out of the water as thickly as they could pack. No 
wonder any net should break which enclosed such a 
shoal. We secured this morning specimens of two 
species (Chromis niloticus, Hasselq., and Hemichromis 
sacer, Gthr.), but saw several other kinds.”’ 

And at p. 428 :— 

“ We early visited the fish market, for the fishermen 
here as elsewhere toil all night ; but though they reckon 
fourteen species of fish as inhabiting the lake, they reject 
most of them as uneatable. It was cheap and abundant, 
but of only four species—the two we had already 
obtained, and two barbels (Barbus longiceps, Cuv., and 
Labeobarbus ‘canis, Cuv.), very bony and all of them 
poor eating even in comparison with Mediterranean fish,” 


Henry Drake. 


AnprEA Ferrara Sworps (7 §, xii. 261).— 
Local tradition relates that Andrea de Ferrara, so 
called from having learned the art of making 
sword-blades of exquisite temper in that city, forged 
his celebrated swords in the Black Wood of 
Rannoch, Perthshire. This, if true, would account 
for the number of these swords still to be found 
in Scotland; and very many Highland officers, 
down to the time of the Peninsular War, wore 
them. Heaps of slag from furnaces still exist in 
the Black Wood, which is the only remnant left 
of the old primeval forest of Scotland. 

R. P. H. 


Tue Snawt (7" §. xii. 268).—To see the far- 
famed Leyburn Shawl in Wensleydale simply 
described as ‘‘a locality” is to me inexpressibly 
absurd. No one reading your correspondent’s 
query without having previous acquaintance with 
the “locality” could possibly imagine to what he 
refers. “The Shawl” is a natural terrace of lime- 
stone rock, extending for about a mile, with thick 
woods waving below, and pushing up their crests 
to the summit of the precipice. The view from it 
18 magnificent and never to be forgotten. Penhill 
rises in all his majesty in front across the valley; 
westward, you look towards picturesque Bishop- 
dale, and see Addleborough towering over it in 
solitary grandeur ; to the right is the half-ruined 
pile of Bolton Castle; a glinting flash, as the 
sun strikes the water, reveals the Falls of Aysgarth 
Force; whilst to the left the historical Castle of 
Middleham calls up many memories; indeed, 


vealed. Your esteemed correspondent the Rev. 
John Pickford, in a little book written by him, 
called ‘A Week in the Yorkshire Dales,’ which I 
am happy to possess, says at p. 21 :— 

“Leyburn Shawl ie, indeed, a delightful spot on a 
summer’s day to fleet the time carelessly, as they did in 
the golden world ‘in Arden’s shade,’ according to Will 
Shakspere, when the thrush and linnet sing sweetly, 
when the air is laden with the smell of tedded grass and 
summer flowers.” 

Crede experto. 

The name Shawl is supposed to be an abbrevia- 
tion of shaw-hill, shaw meaning a wood. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“ The Shawl itself (the lower banks, and the clefts 
of the scar, are clothed with coppice, and the name 
may be connected with shaw=wood) forms the 
north side,” &c. (Murray’s ‘ Yorkshire,’ 1882). 

H. G. GrirFInHoors, 


Is “ Leyburn Sparol,” in the third volume of 
Lewis's ‘ Topographical Dictionary’ (1831), 8.0. 
** Leybourn,” a mere misprint for Leyburn Shawl? 

Jonn RanpDAtt. 


Sir Antuony Browne, or Corns, GovERNOR 
or Catais (7 §, xii. 287).—Lady Bruyn (or de 
Brune), the wife of Sir Henry Brune, of South 
Okendon, Essex, was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Darcy, of Maldon, Esq. She died, his 
widow, in 1471, leaving two daughters, Alice and 
Elizabeth, coheiresses. They each had three 
husbands. Those of Elizabeth were (1) William 
Malory, Esq., by whom she had no issue; (2) 
Thomas Tyrell, Esq., by whom she had two sons; 
(3) Sir William Brandon, father to Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk, who is said to have been born 
at Bruyns, in South Okendon (see Morant’s 
‘Essex,’ vol. i. pp. 99, 100). 

H. G. GRIFFINHOOFE. 

34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


British Minister aT Bavarian Court (7@ 
S. xii. 307).—Sir John Ralph Milbanke was Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Munich from 1843 to 1862. He assumed the 
additional surname of Huskisson in January, 1866, 
and died on December 30, 1868. G. F. R. B. 


The Foreign Office List states that Sir John 
Ralph Milbanke was Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Bavaria from November, 1843, to 
1862, when Lord Augustus Loftus succeeded him 
from 1862 to 1864. A. RB. 


Bravo (7 §. xii. 184, 312).—Both my critios 
must be under the impression that bravo and 
bravissimo are adverbs as well as adjectives. Ifso, 
they are mistaken, as the corresponding adverbs 
are bravamente and bravissimamente. I still 
maintain that bravo and bravissimo, whether used 





whichever way you look a lovely prospect is re- 


as interjections or not, must <7 with the rule 
for adjectives, and agree with the gender and 
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number of the noun to which they refer—at least, 
according to the grammar of the Accademia della 
Crusca. I am glad to hear that my declension 
of bravo is faultless. I learnt it from native 
audiences on Italian soil, and as I never had the 
slightest doubt about the true meaning of the 
word I had no occasion to refer to any dictionary. 
Agreeably to my censurers’ wish, however, I have 
since consulted the ‘ N. E. D.,’ and find that, in 
every case where the gender is obvious from the 
text of the quotation, bravo is correctly used in 
the masculine, as it refers to a man and not a 
woman. The ‘ N. E. D.,’ therefore, proves nothing. 
What is required is some quotation, as, ¢.g., the 
following: “ Bravo, Carlotta,” or “She escaped 
before any bravo could be heard,” or ‘‘The prima- 
donna was received with deafening bravoes,” and 
these would only prove what I have stated, 
namely, that English audiences use bravo indis- 
criminately, regardless of sex or number. 
L. L. K. 


Verses (7" S. xii. 289)—William Harvey 
Church, Commander R.N., died in Bristol, Marcb, 
1856, on his return to his home at Cork, after 
having delivered his previous year’s surveys on the 
south-west coast of Ireland at the Admiralty, 
where his name is still well known in the chart 
department. He was quite capable of writing 
those charming stanzas which Mrs. Ware quotes, 
but I feel very confident that he never published 
any of his productions in that way. I knew him 
well from his boyhood. He joined the Navy about 
1829, and his whole life was spent in surveying, 
first on the coast of Africa, where his health was 
sadly undermined, afterwards on the south and 
west coasts of Ireland, from the Shannon to Cork 
Harbour. He was a good artist, a fair violinist, 
and a delightful companion. 

Rosert J. Leexy. 


Last Aspsot or Grastonsvrr (7 §S. xii. 148, 
235).—As one reply to my query appears at the 
last reference, it is fair to render testimony to the 
usefulness of ‘N. & Q’ and the kindliness of its 
readers by mentioning that several most useful 
replies have been sent me direct, as requested, 
both by esteemed writers well known to its pages 
and by others whose names do not appear there. 
From their information I am able to point out 
that the work of which my friend was in search 
{‘ The Tor Hill,’ by Horace Smith) was first pub- 
lished in 1826 (not 1851), and also that there is 
another novel embodying the same story, entitled 
*The Last Abbot of Glastonbury,’ by Rev. A. D. 
Crake, brought out by Mowbray, a much later 
publication. 

My friend was very glad to be furnished with 
the means of renewing acquaintance with an old 
favourite. One of my correspondents mentions a 
traditiona circumstance to which some allusion is 





made in ‘ The Tor Hill,’ and which, though it may 
be already known to some readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
may be worth mentioning for the sake of others, 
viz., that a family still living at Mells Park, 
Somerset, is said to be descended from the “ Little 
Jack Horner” of our nursery rhyme, who was 
“ horner,” or hantsman, to the last Abbot of 
Glastonbury. The introduction of the pie and the 
plum make the verse a fine piece of folk-satire. 
R. H. Busk. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


This was, I suppose, Abbot Whytynge, executed 
within sight of his own abbey for his participation 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace. Should your corre- 
spondent desire to read agraphic account of one 
of his brother abbots, who was capitally punished 
for his part in the same formidable insurrection, 
let him refer to the ‘ Lancashire Witches,’ by 
William Harrison Ainsworth. The account of the 
execution of John Paslew, Abbot of Whalley, 
called also the Earl of Poverty, may there be 
found :— 

Priest and warrior, rich and poor, 
He shall be hanged at his own door. 
He is buried in the north aisle of the parish 
church under a slab bearing this inscription, 
“ Miserere mei.” Jouy Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Taroncep (7" §. xii. 105).—The verb to throng 
is used in the A.V., St. Luke viii. 45: “ Master, 
the multitude throng thee and press thee, and 
sayest thou, Who touched me?” Also in verse 42 
of the same chapter we have “the people thronged 
him.” Wycliffe’s version has “he was throngun 
of the cumpeny,” and the A.-S. version, “ of Sam 
menegum he waes of-prungen.” So Shakespeare 
has :— 

Here one being throng'd bears back, all boll’n and red, 
‘Lucrece,’ 1417, 

Hence to throng=crowd can hardly be considered 

a Northern expression. The Rev. Joseph Hunter 

was probably thinking about the Northern throng= 
busy. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


In the North (Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire) I have heard this word used in 
a manner which may be worth noting in your 
columns. It may be illustrated as follows: A 
man was shown into my office recently at 8 
moment when I was particularly busy giving 
instructions on urgent matters to two messengers. 
When I turned to my visitor, he said, “ You are 
thronged, I see.” I have also heard the word 
used in precisely the same sense in sentences 
addressed to shopkeepers who had more customers 
on oe could well serve. MonkBARNs. 

eeds, 


This seems to me a really good old English 
word, against the use of which exception cannot 
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be taken as a provincialism. We find in St. 
Luke’s Gospel the following: ’Exiordra oi 
dyAoe guvéxovgi oe Kai drofAiBover, Kai 
Aeyets, Tis 6 aydpevos pov (chap. viii. v. 45). 
In the A.V. the Greek is thus translated: 
“Master, the multitude throng thee and press 
thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me?” In 
the Revised Version the expression is slightly 
altered : “ Master, the multitudes press thee and 
crush thee. But Jesus said, Some one did touch 
me.” Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by James A, H. Murray, Part VI. Clo-Con- 
signer. (Clarendon Press.) 

Unper the new arrangement Dr. Murray’s great dic- 

tionary makes satisfactory progress. Many words of 

keenest interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are found in the 
present part. Dr, Murray thus draws attention to the 
verb “ Come,”’ to which is assigned twenty-three columns, 
the largest space yet occupied by any word in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ Before arriving there much curious informa- 
tion is supplied on ‘‘ Clout ” and its various significations, 

“Clown,” “Club,” “ Coal,” and “Cock,” in regard to 

which the information is of highest historical value. Of 

* Cockatrice ” a very curious a is given, too long for 

quotation in a review, but well worthy of being enshrined 

in the columns of ‘N, & Q.’ One of the meanings of 

“ Cockle,” young cock, is announced as an error of John- 

son, The word in the phrase “to warm the cockles of 

the heart,” which is used in the West Riding of York- 
shire, is, as we suppose, derived from coquille, a shell. 

Not less important historically is the development of 

“Cockney,” the growth of which is traced in an ad- 

mirable article. ‘“‘ Congeon,” ‘‘Closh,” “Clough,” “Clow,” 

and “Comely,” are words to which in the prefatory note 
special attention is directed, In no previous part of 
the vocabulary, it is said, have the deficiencies of 
earlier dictionaries been so apparent or so large a number 
of bogus words been dragged to light. So numerous are, 

indeed, these that it has been determined to prepare a 

list of spurious words to be given at the end of the present 

work, from the general pages of which they are rejected. 

A very large proportion of the part is occupied by words 

beginning with the Latin prefix col- or con-, the con- 

sequence being that there are two hundred pages of 

“ words exclusively Romanic, amidst which the word con 

and its few derivatives are the sole representatives of the 

original stock of our language."’ In connexion with the 
word “Conner,” an examiner, inspector, &c., it may be 

worth while to note that a lane in Potter Newton, a 

suburb of Leeds, is known as Hen Conner Lane, involving 

a reference to a sufficiently mysterious occupation, now, 

we fancy, no longer practised. Most words in the new 

part justify some comment, a task, however, which must 

necessarily be interminable. We confine ourselves, accord- 

ingly, to congratulation on the progress that has been 
e. 


The Pentateuch of Printing, with a Chapter on Judges. 
By William Blades, Typographer. (Stock.) 

Tis book, with ite quaint but significant title, has 

necessarily something in common with the ‘ Last 

Words on the Title-Page’ of Mr, Pollard also reviewed 

in ‘N.& Q.’ It consists iteelf of posthumous words, 








by one of the few exact scholars who have suc- 
ceeded in bringing bibliographical knowledge in Eng- 
land to the front and in replacing with exact in- 
formation the pleasant gossip and the guess-work which 
d current for erudition. Upon this work the 
and of Blades was engaged when it was arrested by 
death. The task of completion was thus left to another 
and necessarily a less skilled hand. While it cannot 
take the place which the grant of a few more years of 
life to its author would bave assigned it, it is none the 
less an important contribution to bibliographical know- 
ledge. it is enriched by a short memoir of Blades by 
Mr. Talbot Baines Reed and by a list of his published 
works and one of fugitive pieces and contributions to 
periodicals, some day doubtless to be collected and re- 


| printed, 


The plan of the ‘ Pentateuch of Printing’ deals, 
under “Genesis or Creation,” with chaos, speech, 
writing, blocks, types; “Exodus” with the propa- 
gation of printing through the various continents; 
** Leviticus” with the laws necessary to be observed on 
making a book. “ Numbers,” in which the analogy is 
least happy, consists of a roll of famous printers from the 
beginning of printing until to-day; and“ Deuteronomy” 
shows a second birth of printing, due to the invention of 
steam and other modern appliances, A chapter on 
“ Judges” consists of a list of those whom the author 
considers qualified to rank as judges of books. The list 
is short, and excludes men such as Dr, Dibdin, whose 
works, however pleasant to read, “carry no weight 
historically or bibliographically.”. Aiming only at 
giving a popular summary, ‘ The Pentateuch of Printing’ 
more than fulfils its aim. It is delightfully illustrated, 
and contains, in addition to reproductions of the earliest 
dated wood-block presenting St. Christopher and of 
various objects of interest, some original designs. 


Messrs. Lonemans have issued a School Atlas of Eng- 
lish History, intended as a companion atlas to Mr, 8. ft. 
Gardiner’s ‘ Student's History of England.’ It contains 
eighty-seven maps, and is likely to be of great utility. 


S1r CHAR_es DILKE opens out the Fortnightly with an 
estimate of ‘ The French Armies,’ the result of his obser- 
vations of the recent mancuvres, Mr. Wm. Archer 
writes earnestly on ‘The Free Stage and the New Drama,’ 
and takes part in the crusade against the established thea- 
trical critics. Very short is ‘The Bard of the Dim- 
bovitza’ of Mr. Frederic Harrison, occupying only four 
pages. It introduces us, however, to some superb Ballad 
poetry. Prof. Dowden supplies a brilliant paper upon 
‘The “Interviewer” Abroad.’ This deals with the 
recently published ‘ Enquéte sur l’Evolution Littéraire” 
of M. Huret. ‘French and English,’ by Miss Betham- 
Edwards, puts forward views it would be pleasant to 
accept, Mr. Francis Adams writes with some cocksure- 
ness upon Mr, Rudyard Kipling, whom he charges with 
being “ cocksure.” ‘Slavery in Madagascar’ is discussed 
by Vazaha.—Many articles of literary interest are in- 
cluded in an excellent number of the Nineteenth Century, 
Foremost among these is Mr. Wheatley’s ‘ Unpublished 
Pages of Pepys’s Diary.’ That some portions of the 
immortal diary are too coarse or outspoken to be made 
public is known. Editors have, however, been needlessly 
scrupulous, and the appearance of the all but complete 
diary which Mr. Wheatley promises will be eagerly anti- 
cipated. Writing ‘On Spurious Works of Art,’ Sir 
Charles Robinson exposes many devices of the purveyor 
of old pictures, china, &c. In some cases, when men have 
been unable to recognize pictures = of which they 
have themselves painted, it looks as if comparatively little 
harm was done by imitation. Connoisseurs, however, 
know better, and the moral aspects of{the question are 
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unmistakable. Mr. Whibley gives an attractive account 
of ‘The Mimes of Herodas,’ and proves that we have 
to congratulate ourselves upon an important acquisition. 
‘French Authors on Each Other,’ by M. E. Delille, has 
much interest, Mrs. Ross gives a striking account of 
the turbulent life led by Byron at Pisa. Many other 
papers, such as ‘ Life in a Jesuit College’ and ‘Is Man 
the only Reasoner!’ have quasi-literary importance,— | 
Mr. Boughton’s delightful picture of Isaak Walton is 
reproduced in the Cex‘ury, in which to illustrate a paper 
of Mr. Stillman on Michelangelo Buonarotti ‘ The Del- 

hian Sibyl’ and ‘The Cumezan Sibyl’ are also repro- 
Buced. Under the title ‘A Great German Artist’ a 
paper appears on Adolf Menzel. ‘ Mazzini’s Letters to | 
an English Family’ and ‘James Russell Lowell’ repay 
attention in the literary portion. Very striking illus- 
trations are supplied to ‘A Rival of the Yosemite ’ and | 
to an account ‘San Francisco Vigilance Committees,’ | 
written by the chairman.—In Macmillan’s, Mr. A, F. 
Davidson writes on ‘ Talma,’ and Mr, J. C. Bailey on 
‘Cowper's Letters.’ ‘Off the Azores’ includes an ani- 
mated account of the combat and death of Sir Richard 
Grenville. —* Dickens as an Art Critic’ is a very sensible 
paper in Temple Bar. ‘Some Famous Border Fights’ gives 
an account, among other descriptions, of the treacherous 
murder of Parcy Reed. ‘A Modern Mystic’ deals with 
Laurence Oliphant. ‘Turenne’ is also the subject of a 

per.—Very quaint and curious, and hitherto unpub- 
ished, is the account, in the Gentleman's, by Major Martin 
A. 8. Hume, of ‘The Journal of Richard Bere,’ a toper of 
the first magnitude, Mr. Shindler finds something to say 
on ‘ The Theology of Mr. Swinburne’s Poems,’ and Mr. 
G. L. Gomme writes learnedly on ‘ Two Primitive Relics 
of London History.’—‘ A Poor Gentlewoman of the Last 
Century,’ by W. J. Hardy, contributed to Belgravia, deals 
with Lady Wentworth, mother of Lord Stafford. ‘ Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’ is also the subject of a sketch.—The 
English Illustrated gives admirably illustrated accounts 
of ‘ Hatfield House’ and ‘ Rugby School.’ The latter 
has reached the third part. ‘ Three Portraits of Milton,’ 
by Archdeacon Farrar, bas so much interest that every 
lover of Milton will be bound to purchase and keep the 
number.—In ZLongman's,. Mr. Froude completes his 
‘Spanish Story of the Armada,’ a profoundly stirring 
and romantic record. ‘ Life ina French Province’ has 
some just observation. ‘The Basking Shark’ is readable, 
—In Murray's, ‘Social Bath in the Last Century’ is 
concluded, as is the ‘Scenes in Russia’ of Andrée Hope. 
An estimate of Mr. Henry James is included in the 
number, as is ‘ Political Pamphlets by Men of Genius.’— 
‘ Afoot’ is a capable essay in the Cornhill, in which is 
also a good paper on ‘ Riddles.’—Prof. Garner's very 
interesting record of experiments towards a compre- 
hension of the Simian tongue is continued in the Vew 
Review, as is Carlyle’s jeremiad entitled ‘ Excursion 
(Futile Enough) to Paris, 1851.’ Sir Morell Mackenzie 
concludes his thoughtful and temperate paper on ‘ Train- 
ing: its Bearing on Health.’ Dr. Garnett gives a very 
encouraging account of ‘ The British Museum and the 
British Public,” and Mr, Wm. Archer, in an epistle to 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, expounds ‘The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism.’ 

Maussrs. Cassett's reprint of Old and New London, | 
Part L., is still in or near the old Court suburb. A full- 
page illustration of Holland House opens out the 
number, and other views of the same building follow. 
Notting Hill in 1750 furnishes a strange contrast with 
the Notting Hill of to-day. Hogarth’s print of the 
execution at Tyburn of the idle apprentice is among 
the illustrations.—Dr. Geikie’s The Holy Land and the 
Bible, Part XXVI_., has some well-executed views of the 
Sea of Galilee, the Plain of Gennesaret, Capernaum, and | 





| plate. 


other spots of supreme interest.— Picturesque Australasia, 
Part XXXVII., gives many views of handsome buildings 
and busy life in Auckland. Deloraine, Ben Lomond, and 
the Derwent are also depicted, and there is a good view 


| of a bullock team in a bush forest.— Zhe Life and Times 


of Queen Victoria, Part X., is still in the period of | 
Crimean War, and gives portraits of St. Arnaud, Omar ¥ 
Pasha, Lord Raglan, Canrobert, &c., and views of Odessa 
and Balaclava.— The Storehouse of Gener at Information, 
Part X., has a page of views of comets, It carries the 


| alphabet as far as ** Burnet. 


FurtaHer designs for bindings are given in The British 


| Bookmaker. 


No. V. of The Ex-Libris Journal reaches us from 
Messrs. A, & C. Black. The illustrations are excellent, 


| especially the reproduction of the charming Joubert 


Mr. John Leighton writes on the ship in ex-librig 
and Mr. Lichtenstein resumes his description of American 
book-plates and their engravers. The list of dated book. 
plates is brought down from 1851 to 1861. 


flotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

X. B,—Shall appear. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








In a few days will be published, 


‘(,}HE PARISH REGISTER of EDWINSTOW, 
in the COUNTY of NOTTINGHAM, 1634-1758. Edited by GEORGE 
W. MARSHALL, LL.D. With numerous Extracts from the said Re 
gister. from 1758-1891, and Copies of Monumental Inscriptions 
CECIL G. SAVILE FOLJAMBE, Esq. MP. F.S.A. Price 12s. 6d. 
November 25th, after which the price will be 15s 
Worksop: ROBERT WHITE 





SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
Edited by ERNEST E. BAKER, F.S.A, 


Crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


A CALENDAR of the HALLIWELL- 
PHILLIPPS COLLECTION 
of SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIES, 


The Times :—‘* Mr. Ernest E. Baker has now reprinted and 
published the ‘Calendar’ in an enlarged form, no doubt in 
the expectation that the publication will lead to the fulfil- 
ment of the sincere wish he expresses in his preface, ‘ that 
this really national collection of Shakespearean deeds, books, 
and illustrations may find a permanent home in the native 


| land of the great dramatist.’ Every Englishman must enter- 


tain the same wish, and desire its speedy fulfilment; and in 
any case the publication of the ‘Calendar’ must provea boon 
to every student of Shakespeare.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





a boon 





